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Loyalty and Opportunity in the South 


A. L. Simonson 


What of the South? I am prompted to 
ask this question for several reasons. For 
many years I have been one of those per- 
sons who have viewed from “‘long distance’’ 
the struggles of Universalism in our 
Southland. Today I am in the South, 
viewing its problems and challenges from a 
closer perspective. Neither of the above 
statements gives me sufficient reason to 
write these thoughts, but I am prone to 
believe that too little emphasis and at- 
tention have been given to the fact that 
we have Universalists and Universalist 
churches far below the Mason and Dixon 
line. How much do people, in general, 
know about the problems of Southern 
people and Southern churches? 

Universalist Loyalty Month is now 
being observed. There is a great need for 
loyalty to the worth-while purposes upon 
which the Universalist Church bases its 
work. I shall do all that I can, as a pastor 
of a Universalist church (in the South), 
to assist in furthering the objectives set 
up for Loyalty Month. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the program. In an en- 
deavor to be “loyal” and to assist in en- 
larging the outlook of Universalists the 
country over during this Loyalty Month, 
I am writing these observations. 

Southern Universalists are probably 
the most loyal Universalists in the world. 
The very existence of our church in this 
section of the country has depended al- 
most entirely upon the sacrifice and labor 
that Universalist laymen have put into 
their churches. We are far removed from 
the central office, and have lacked the in- 
spiration that closer proximity to the 
larger fellowship might give. Practically 
all association with the more centralized 
efforts of the Universalist Church has de- 
pended upon the pastors of our southern- 
most outposts of Universalism. If the 
pastor failed in this duty the association 
was lost. Iregret to say that many of our 
Southern churches seem sufficient unto 
themselves, not because they have de- 
sired to be, but because they have been 
forced into it by a failure on the part of 
the denomination to acquaint itself with 
our work in the South. This has not been 
true where the W. N. M. A. has had a 
hand in the work, but it is true in the case 
of independent churches. 

Universalism in many communities of 
the South has waged a losing battle. 
Why? For at least two reasons: lack of 
leadership, and lack of a vision of the 
greater “whole” of our Universalist 
faith. But—there are still people in nearly 
all of these communities who remain 
whole-heartedly convinced of the validity 
of our faith. Let me illustrate: Not long 
ago I visited and preached in a little com- 
munity known as McGowins Ferry, Ala- 
bama. The church building had been un- 
dermined by a flood in 1929, and, since it 


was unsafe, it had been torn down. A 
lumber mill now occupies its site. The 
owner of the mill has built a rough frame- 
work, over which a canvas may be thrown 
in stormy weather, for religious services. 
Although he is not of the Universalist 
faith, he consented to our use of the ‘‘out- 
door church.” (We had been refused the 
local schoolhouse as a place of meeting.) 
When the service began about forty per- 
sons were present; by the time it had 
ended there were over sixty inattendance— 
and they were still coming. Some of the 
people who had not attended the entire 
service asked that I remain and give an- 
other sermon after a short rest. All who 
read this may be assured that I wanted to 
stay, and thet I would have lacked no 
subject or thought for the ‘‘preaching.”’ 
The remarks that were directed to me after 
the service were enough to tell me that 
there is room—and, above all, need—for 
our faith. I wish that some of our North- 
ern friends, who sit so comfortably in their 
churches surrounded by the worshipful 
atmosphere of stained glass and carved 
altars, could have been with us under that 
October sky of southern Alabama. It 
was an experience to cheer the heart. 

Before coming to Alabama, I found 
eleven churches listed in our Year Book. 
When [ arrived, I learned that only three 
of them are really functioning with vital 
programs. Why? One cannot easily 
answer this question. In the first place, 
there are different reasons for the dor- 
mancy of churches in the South than in the 
North. Most denominations are exceed- 
ingly more orthodox in the South than else- 
where; thus there is a greater chance of mis- 
understanding Universalism, even out- 
ward denunciation. This may sound 
strange to some who declare that our 
theology has been assimilated by others to 
the extent that we have lost our battle-cry. 

How may this be overcome? One 
means would be to have some of our ablest 
preachers come South and create for us 
admiration and respect in the minds of 
others. At any rate, we must advance 
with a definite purpose in mind. If Uni- 
versalists want challenge let them advance 
to the South. While we think of our 
Loyalty Month, why not add a thought of 
the South in an endeavor to fully realize 
its importance as one of the fields in which 
Universalists are at work? As we think of 
our purposes let us remember that they 
are still needed in our country—in all of it. 
The southern part of the United States is 
a fertile field for greater rather than lesser 
endeavor. Here is offered to Universalism 
a great opportunity for growth. The chal- 
lenge will be properly heeded only through 
a forward looking and thoughtful endeavor 
to make the battle-cry of Universalism 
ring again in the hearts of loyal men and 
women. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE LOYALTY MONTH SERVICES 


NNOUNCEMENTS from churches in various 
parts of the country show that Loyalty Month 
is being observed in different ways, but with 

one spirit. On February 9, special emphasis will be 
put on the work of our General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. On Feb. 26, Ash Wednesday, the women of 
the church turn to Him who is the source of their 
strength, and rededicate their lives. On Sunday, 
February 23, the entire church in all its branches will 
consider anew our work as a whole, at home and 
abroad, for young and for old, and will pray for vision 
and courage. 

The preparatory meetings which have been held 
in several states have brought out large numbers. 
The new president of the General Convention, Dr. 
Macpherson, and the General Superintendent, Dr. 
Kitz, have traveled far and wide and have stirred up 
great interest. 

The test comes, however, in the local church. 

The universalism of Universalists, their breadth, 
their insight, their faith, their desire to express their 
religion in character and conduct, their belief in in- 
dividual religion plus social religion, will reveal them- 
selves in this great month in our history. 

ok ok 


THE DEATH OF THE MODERATOR OF THE 
GENERAL COUNCIL 


R. JAY T. STOCKING, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches, died of pneumonia on January 

27, after a short illness. He came from St. Louis, a 
few months ago, to take the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church in Newton which was made 
vacant by the resignation of Dwight Bradley. 

Dr. Stocking had served churches in New Haven, 
Conn., Bellows Falls, Vt., Newtonville, Mass., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Upper Montclair, N. J., St. Louis, 
Mo., and finally the church in Newton Centre. He 
was on many church boards, both denominational 
and interdenominational. 

After coming out of Amherst College in 1895, he 
taught English for three years in the famous prepara- 
tory school at Laurenceville, N. J. Then he studied 
theology at Yale and in Germany. 

Dr. Stocking was a charming, cultured gentle- 
man as well as a strong preacher. He never was 


rugged physically, but by mastery of self and events, 
he did more work than many men blessed with greater 
physical endurance. He lived to be sixty-six years of 
age. ‘To an unusual degree, he was “‘a friend of man.” 
He had positive convictions, but there was not an in- 
tolerant hair in his head. He was strong but gentle 
in all his contacts with his fellows. He had organizing 
ability enough to enable him to swing all his different 
tasks successfully, but he was essentially the poet and 
the mystic. There were few Congregationalists who 
did not rejoice when the Congregational churches in 
1933 gave him the highest honor that lay in their 
power. 

The Universalist churches rejoice with the Con- 
gregational churches upon the life and the work of 
this man. A fellowship which could produce him, 
use him, honor him, is to be congratulated. The war 
on liberalism by ex-liberals seems rather fanatical 
when we contemplate such a life. Dr. Stocking was a 
liberal without any of the flabbiness which has come 
under such a just condemnation. 


A PARTY SPIRIT 


O us an extreme party spirit is about the most 
unlovely thing we run upon in the ordinary 
contacts of life. We are glad to have a party in 

power and a party in opposition. We can see the 
standpoint of those who belong to the Democratic 
Party, the Republican Party and most other parties, 
and we rejoice to have men and women take an in- 
terest in politics, work for their party, and work 
against the other party or parties. 

But lying, innuendo, suppression of facts, con- 
doning evil, attacking good, unfairness, are black and 
hateful things, whether done under a party mantle or 
by ourselves. 

The Christian man will ery out against them. He 
will ery out as quickly when they are done to serve 
his own party as when they are done to serve the rival 
party. 

We must not have that sort of thing if we can 
help it, anywhere in our country. We surely must not 
have it among those who profess to be religious. 

The fair man must walk amid unfairness and stay 
fair. But he must walk. He must not run away. He 
must not shirk or dodge. 


And the fair man must fight if need be. He must 
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give and receive blows. Fut he must not foul. He 
must be the true gentleman and sport. Extreme 
partisanship is at enmity with all that is sporting and 
fine. It makes our children parrots and cheats. 

Probably no teacher in the field of religious educa- 
tion can do anywhere as effective teaching in the next 
nine months as he can by setting an example of fair- 
ness and truthfulness in politics. 

* 


THE CHURCHMAN LIBEL CASE 


N reply to many questions let us say that no de- 
cision has been reached in the appeal of The 
Churchman from a verdict of $10,200 damages for 

libel to Gabriel L. Hess, general attorney of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 
At the request of Mr. Hess, the argument of the appeal 
has been postponed three times. The Fditorial 
Council of the Religious Press, which is to meet in 
Washington in April, will take the case under consid- 
eration. Practically all of the Protestant papers have 
lined themselves up with The Churchman. Jews and 
Catholics also have rallied to the support of the paper 
and its courageous editor, Guy Emery Shipler. 

In the minds of the editors of religious papers, lies 
the problem of the vast educational influence of the 
movies. They will not forget, nor let their readers 
forget, the terrible debauchery of youth possible 
through dirty films and careless parents. They hold 
in everlasting gratitude a Christian editor who dared 
go out almost single-handed to crusade against evil in 
motion pictures. They are perfectly familiar with the 
way in which this suit was started, when an assistant 
editor of The Churchman, now dead, put in The Church- 
man a misstatement of fact, taken from a reliable 
trade paper, but which was almost instantly corrected. 

The Jews, Catholics and Protestants will help 
pay the judgment against The Churchman if it stands. 
The fair-minded citizens of the country outside the 
ranks of organized religion will come to the front to 
help if waked up. 

Let us say to our inquiring friends that the battle 
isnot over. ‘We have not begun to fight.” 

* * 


MY MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


F scme eighteen or twenty ministers were sitting 
in a circle about an open fire in an old kitchen, 
and were asked to tell frankly their most difficult 

problems as ministers, what would their answers be? 

We heard a group of Universalist ministers dis- 
cuss the subject, and here is the list of problems: 

1. The brother minister who is out of a job. 

2. The agencies that vulgarize life. 

3. Making myself sufficiently dynamic to justify 
my ministry as an instrument of religion. 

4, People who want me to join the special group 
to which they belong—Oxford Group, Townsendites, 
and all the rest. 

5. The problem of overcoming intolerance. 

6. Keeping in touch with youth. 

7. How to make people realize the urgency of 
religion. 

8. Ecw to deal with the failure inherent in 
liberalism as a philosophy and as a technique. 


9. How to make myself good and efficient. 

10. How to overcome my personal sense of fail- 
ure. 

11. How to enlist pleasant pagans. 

12. How to help rear my children and be away 
from home ninety percent of the time. 

Some of these answers deal with age-old personal 
problems as real to laymen as to ministers—the cul- 
ture of self and the mastery of self. 

Some relate to conditions in the world around us 
which no one person can change and which all together 
perhaps can change only a little, if at all. How can 
we stop the secularization of life? How can we 
awaken an interest in religion? How can we over- 
come the forces that brutalize and vulgarize life? 

Some of these answers deal with matters which 
face the Universalist Church. Our ministers out of a 
job, cur philosophy as a help in the world of today, and 
our ideas of evolution, gradual reform and gradual 
enlightenment. 

It is profitable to compare notes. It is heartening 
to realize that we are not alone. It is illuminating to 
look at phases of problems which perhaps we have 
ignored. 

We are all different. We all have our special 
gifts and our special temptations. We all face life 
in the twentieth century. One thing we can unite 
upon is help of one another. 

* * 


THIS STRANGE FLARE-BACK TO THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


F a man gets himself into a frame of mind where 
he sees simply a break-up of society in a series of 
frightful social convulsions, he can easily pass on, 

if he is a religious man, to the belief that the true 
function of the Church is something like that rendered 
by the monastic orders in the Dark Ages, and that 
to perform the function there must be discipline and 
obedience like a monastic rule among the religious 
workers. Such a man, if he is a liberal, may feel called 
upon to throw overboard many of the.things that he 
has regarded as values, liberty, independence, free 
inquiry, in order to keep alive some sparks of knowl- 
edge and faith in a crucial hour. 

The social convulsions are not here yet, and it 
might possibly be wiser not to part with our intellec- 
tual possessions and purchase ascension robes, until 
they start. 

But suppose the picture is as dark as some of 
these ex-liberals imagine. Is there not a price too 
high to pay for a coherence and unity among the 
religious workers of the world? Is saying what one 
does not believe such an excessive price? Is running 
the risk of the centralized authority putting its foot 
down on a search for truth such a price? Is there 
any risk of the centralized authority getting to like 
power for the sake of power and hanging on to it 
whether or no? 

In our judgment, whether there be dark ages or 
bright ages ahead of us, the advance of mankind de- 
pends on freedom, on the right use of freedom, on 
the authority of the individual conscience, and on a 
steady effort to enlighten conscience. 

A basic error in the thinking of these ex-liberals 
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is that there is a homogeneous body of men united to 
maintain industrial tyranny. They therefore want a 
homogeneous lot of monks to go out and battle for the 
Lord. The only thing on the skyline is Armageddon. 

The fact is that there is no such body of tyrants. 
There are a lot of people who own mills and factories, 
differing from one another in characteristics. They 
differ in intellectual power and moral sensitiveness as 
much as ministers and priests differ. Some are 
rather hopeless socially, but others are groping for 
light and are actuated by high ideals. 

The path of wisdom for the church is to place 
before all men ideals as high as those of Jesus Christ, 
and then deal with men, rich or poor, as individuals. 
It is to work with all such men to find light for every 
dark place. It is to work with them to make bad men 
choose a different path. We need liberty for that 
kind of business. We need freedom to study anything 
and everything. This despair of the race by men who 
have been trained as liberals is one of the astounding 
things of this age. It saddens us, but it does not 
shake our liberal convictions in the slightest. We 
will meet social cataclysms when and if they occur, 
and we will meet them by putting on the whole armor 
of the Lord in so far as we can, and it is the whole ar- 
mor of the Lord in which true liberalism believes. 

* ok 


SPORTSMANSHIP AND POLITICS 
GREAT Jewish rabbi, speaking over the radio 
in the series, “The Messages of Israel,’ de- 
clared recently that Jews and Christians can 
do much to soften the bitterness of a Presidential 
campaign ‘“‘by showing sportsmanship in the next 
eight months.” 

The word is misused at times, but it is a grea} 
word. ‘The true sportsman is fair, generous to his 
opponents, courteous. He tries hard to win, but he 
never shows anger. He avoids contemptuous words 
and acts. He lives up scrupulously to the rules and 
also to the best traditions of the game. 

In politics, sportsmanship involves not exag- 
gerating, giving credit where credit is due, no matter 
to which side it goes, avoiding epithets. 

The words fascist and communist are damaging 
words. When applied to American political leaders, 
they usually are misapplied. They ought not to be 
used. 

The chances are that two men of high honor, with 
an exalted conception of public service and pure 
patriotism, will be the leading candidates. We usually 
have had that kind of men. America is rich in them. 
Roth may be attacked for principles and policies. 
Neither should be attacked in character unless, as 
once in a great while it happens, a truly bad man comes 
to the front. 

But a part of sportsmanship in politics is in not 
being too credulous, in not lapping up slander of an 
opponent as if it were living water, in not accepting 
everything under our own party name as right and 
everything under an opposing party name as wrong. 

There is room for wide difference of opinion on 
all the issues that have been raised: the currency, the 
relief of the poor, the spending of money for public 
works, the helping of farmers, the civil service, the 


Supreme Court, the Fxecutive, the Congress, and 
many other questions. In discussion of all these 
questions the people who are good sports will be just 
and fair. 

Brains are needed in these parlous times, but 
fair play will make room for brains. 

There are obligations resting upon religious men 
which go beyond those mentioned. 

There is the obligation of acting in all public 
matters unselfishly, having in mind the common 


‘ good and not simply our own advantage, and especially 


upon us all there rests the obligation of thinking and 
planning for those least able to help themselves. 

There is no need of a bitter class struggle in this 
country. It can be avoided if Jews and Christians, 
Catholics and Frotestants, will remember religion 
and take religion with them in political thought and 
action. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Spelman Fund of New York has given a 
million dollars to the University of Chicago for a 
building in which to house a group of organizations 
formed to promote greater efficiency in government, 
especially local and state, without reference to policies 
or politics. 


The campaign ison. Be careful about touching a 
paper that favors or seems to favor the other side. 
Stop subscriptions promptly when a paper even hints 
at anything good in the mendacious opposition. Let 
every patriot stand guard! 


There are people who call others communists 
whose philosophy is the exact opposite of commu- 
nism, and yet lament “descending to epithets’? when 
they themselves are described truthfully as reac- 
tionaries. 


The Democratic Governor of Massachusetts has 
ordered criminal proceedings and suits for damages 
on grounds of libel against political enemies. We 
happen to know of some silence that is purely pru- 
dential. 


Strange how people can be hard as flint against 
anything which limits their own unjust social ad- 
vantages, and gentle as Jesus in personal contact with 
individuals in distress. 


No militaristic ruler ever did more for his army 
and navy than the peace-loving President we now 
have in the White House. 


“Tf the church is now just an elective,” asked 
Dr. W. W. Rose, “how shall we make it a necessity 
in people’s lives?” 


The Italo-Ethiopian war drags along with 
mass slaughter, wounds, sickness, waste, destruction, 
on both sides. 


No good can come from prayer if prayer is a 
burden or a bore. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
Two Hundred and Fifty Years of the Wayside Inn 


Johannes 


INTER gripped the country. In the morn- 
ing the thermometer registered zero. At 
midday it had risen a few degrees, but 
the wind had come up, and every little 

while it whirled the light snow before it and piled it 
in drifts. It was not one of our roughest days, but it 
was wintry. The sun shone all day on fields of snow 
and clumps of pines. As the sun went down and dark- 
ness came, the wind roared through the old caks 
along the roadside and through the woods not far 
away. 

Cn such a day one appreciates, as at no other 
time, the snugness of a comfortable inn—the leaping 
of the flames in the fireplace, the sense of protection 
from the bitter weather, the smoking hot meal of de- 
licious food, the pleasant company, and the corner up 
under the roof to which at length he can retire and 
which he can e¢all his own. 

These reflections came unpremeditated and un- 
forced on a winter day at the Wayside Inn, on the 
Albany Post Road, seventeen miles west of the old 
town of Boston and in the township of Sudbury, 
Massachusetts. J am writing in a second story room 
at the east end of the old wing of the inn. The ceiling 
of my room is but little higher than my head. The 
floor is made of broad boards cut from goodly trees 
long ago, and painted yellow. In the olden times there 
was no fire in this part of the building, but now a steam 
radiator grafts a bit of the twentieth century on the old 
native stock of the eighteenth century. The chairs, 
the desk, the stand, are “old-fashioned.”’ The bed, of 
iron, is modern in appearance and in comfort. The 
lights are old-fashioned in appearance but new-fash- 
ioned in fact. They consist of metal holders for 
candles nailed to the wall. Concealed wires bring the 
light to the candle-shaped bulb. The rcom is like the 
entireinn. The latest and best in safety, convenience, 
comfort, is cleverly annexed to the old so as not to 
spoil it. 

In the main part of the house are the rooms 
famous in song and story, which are rented to guests 
when they appear and which are exhibited to thousands 
of visitors every year—the Longfellow room, the 
Lafayette room, the Parson’s room, the Theologian’s 
room, and other rooms made famous by the Tales of 
the Wayside Inn. This room that I cecupy today is 
called the Garden room. The sun pours in through 
three windows as I write. To the south I look toward 
the road, first the oldest Albany Post Read, lined with 
the famous oaks which Longfellow described, and 
which used to bring the stage-coaches up to the very 
door. Now it is a private road in the grounds. Just 
a little farther out is the second Albany Post Road, 
along which only a few vehicles now pass. On up the 
hillside far enough away is the Ford cut-off, built by 
Henry Ford to carry the tremendous traffic of a main 
highway past without shaking down his buildings. 
Out of this south window, the eye goes past coach- 
house and barn over the roads to the hillside, the glit- 
tering snow fields, the dark pines. 


Out of the two east windows, one sees the gar- 
dens and the cedars, more woods in the distance, and 
the sun when it comes over the horizon. There is life 
out this way, for Fmma, the Czech cook, who has been 
here since 1923 when Mr. Ford took over the inn, 
carries pans of bread and other table scraps to the 
garden every day for the birds, and this one of her 
many feeding places has been taken over by the 
American crow, big fellows, scores of them, who come 
cawing when turbaned Emma in her blue dress 
comes chanting her bird call. She loves the birds. 
She talks to them, she sings to them, and in flocks they 
come sailing through the air to her—a flock of chicka- 
dees, a flock of tree sparrows, a flock of house spar- 
rows, with jays, juncos, starlings, in attendance. “God 
will take care of you,” she said with her marked ac- 
cent, “if you take care of the birds.” 

Cut of my east windows I look down on another 
unobtrusive wing of the inn, cleverly set back so as to 
add to the symmetry of the old building. This wing 
is made out of an old woodshed, and it contains Mr. 
Ford’s private apartment. To the north and north- 
east, there are marshes, ice ponds, meadows, more 
woods, more hills, of the four thousand acre estate, 
as far as the eye can see. 

The resident hostess in recent years has used my 
room, but all the hostesses pick up their personal ef- 
fects and move over to the coach house when the 
Fraters of the Wayside Inn come for their annual 
“retreat,” for every room is needed. And there is 
not a thing that any of these men need or want that 
is not gladly supplied if the manager and the hostesses 
can discover what itis. The hospitality in the way of 
food, shelter, rooms for meetings, is perfect, and al- 
ways there are “‘the two extra pennies” freely supplied 
by the inn people, like the two pennies paid into 
another inn centuries ago by a certain Samaritan, 
and which have been immortalized as a symbol of the 
extra services prompted by a deeper feeling when duty 
has done its full stint. 

A clothes closet lighted by a dormer window adds 
a quaint touch to my room. And between it and the 
Jerusha (Howe) room, which is directly above the old 
kitchen, a bathroom has been cleverly fitted in. 
The bath is reached by a narrow passage around the 
huge old kitchen chimney. There are enough hidden 
passages and surprising closets and spaces to take 
care of the ghosts of twenty generations. To reach the 
Garden room one must climb ten steep steps which go 
up from a passage back of the kitchen, or pass through 
Jerusha’s room, occupied this year by Dr. Etz. In 
this part of the house when one is alone, one senses 
better the older traditions of Sudbury and of the Way- 
side Inn. 

The story has been told and retold of the Howe 
family which ran the inn for 178 years—David Howe 
for sixty years, Ezekiel for fifty, Adam for forty-four. . 
and Lyman for twenty-odd years. Between 1686 and 
1864, when Lyman died, the Howes were in continuous 
occupancy of the place. In the beginning it was called 
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Howe’s Tavern, and then, because of the sign, the 
_ name Red Horse Tavern gradually came to be used. 
The ancient Red Horse still rears proudly on the 
weather-beaten board. The name Wayside Inn dates 
from Longfellow’s time, and comes from his famous 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” But back of all these 
Howes at the Red Horse Tavern there were two gen- 
erations of Howes in Sudbury. The father of David, 
who built the inn, was Samuel, and the father of 
Samuel was John Howe, an immigrant from England 
who was one of the first settlers, if not the very first 
settler, of Sudbury. 

John Howe had a tavern at Marlboro, but made 
his living mainly from his land. He was in Sudbury 
as early as 1688 or ’389. In 1655 he was appointed ‘‘to 
see to the restraining of youth on the Lord’s Day.” 
He got the good will of the Indians by fair treatment. 
On one occasion two Indians came to him to settle a 
dispute over the ownership of a pumpkin which had 
sprung up on one Indian’s land and had run over and 
borne fruit on the other Indian’s land. This kind 
of question has puzzled many a court, but John Howe 
settled it by the law of common sense: he gave half 
of the pumpkin to each claimant. 

I am writing these lines in a building which 
stood here when Indians lived near by. It has seen 
settlers going by to locate in what is now Vermont and 
New Hampshire and in central and western Massa- 
chusetts. It was here through all four of the wars 
between France and England for the possession of 
North America—King William’s, 1689-1697, Queen 
Anne’s, 1702-18, King George’s, 1744-48, and the 
French and Indian War, 1754-1763. The second pro- 
prietor was an officer in the American Revolution. 
The building is one of the oldest and most interesting 
in the eastern part of the United States. 

For the thirty-fourth successive year the “Fra- 
ters of the Wayside Inn” met here on Sunday night, 
January 26, 1936. Asusual Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester 
and the Rey. Albert Hammatt arrived first and opened 
the register of fraters. Nearly all had arrived by ten 
p. m., the prior, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, arriving at 
Framingham on the New York train with Dr. Theo- 
dore Fischer. Others who attended were Perkins, 
Sykes, McCollester, Etz, Brooks, Wallace Rose, the 
two Leinings, Coons, Huntley, Ellenwood, Kapp, 
Fiske and the writer. Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson 
was an honored guest, and three laymen, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Victor A. Friend, and Judge Robert W. Hill, 
drove out for an important conference and were at 
the “Old Kitchen Dinner,” which as always was the 
high peak of entertainment. 

The dining room of the inn and the kitchens and 
pantries are modern. They are housed in a long wing 
which runs out behind the inn and which is not seen 
from the road. The thousands of visitors to the inn 
are taken care of comfortably in this wing, and yet the 
old building is left much as it has been all through the 
years. But the inn advertises an old kitchen dinner 
at a trifling additional expense, and usually the meat 
is cooked in the old way on a spit, the vegetables in 
pots hung over the fire and the bread in the old oven. 
These charges are mentioned for historic accuracy, 
although they are matters of academic interest only 
to the Fraters of the Wayside Inn. To eat a meal in 


the old kitchen is more than a matter of academic 
interest, however. Itisanevent. It isan immersion 
into the history of the past. It is a ministry to yearn- 
ings in us that are starved by the conditions of modern 
life. The old kitchen is a room which looks as it did 
when it was built 250 years ago this year. On the 
walls are the old dishes and kitchen utensils of the 
eighteenth century. The table and chairs, if not those 
originally there, are very old and of the period. One 
steps back seven or eight generations when he steps 
into the old kitchen. It is one of the rare memorials 
of the first century of the settlement of this conti- 
nent. 

Frater Perkins of Washington for some strange 
reason has been called “‘cold.’”’ No one who knows him 
or hears him preach ever concurs in this verdict. But 
the strangers who think him cold should have seen him 
with back to the roaring fire in the seat nearest the 
blaze and should have watched him melt. There was 
little serious talk at the old kitchen dinner. The most 
serious moment came when Rose called for quiet 
after we sat down, and said, ‘Look this table over 
before you begin to pull it to pieces, red table-cloth, 
red napkins, old dishes, decorations, and see what these 
folks have done for us.’”’ And the men saw that he 


was right. Not only was nothing lacking, but there 
was not an incongruous note. It was a good way to 
say grace. 


The retreat may be called ‘a musical retreat.’ 
In this session of the fraters there was born a move- 
ment to organize a ministers’ chorus in the Univer- 
salist Church to learn and sing the old chorales. G.H. 
Leining was the organizer of the movement. He and 
his brother Fred, Ellenwood, Kapp, Rose and Fiske, 
formed a sextette whose music could be heard from 
morning until midnight. They made everybody sure 
that something important was coming out of the 
movement. 

The retreat was called by one of the hostesses 
“the best retreat in years.’”’ She did not attend the 
sessions. She did not sit at table. Just what did she 
mean? In my opinion she felt what I felt, a oneness 
in the group. It was not because these men were 
alike. They were most unlike. Nor because they 
agreed. Many shades of opinion, theological, economic, 
political, were represented. But it was because the 
spirit represented in the word “‘frater’’ seemed domi- 
nant. The old made a definite effort to understand 
the young. The young were respectful of the old. 
And affection knit all together and to the place. 

There was nothing controversial about Tomlin- 
son’s interesting lecture on India. From Calcutta 
around to Bombay, from Darjeeling to Delhi, it was 
fascinating. He had a great experience in his tour of 
the world, and as a speaker he is still in his prime. 
He is obsessed with the notion that a spelling bee is 
life’s choicest recreation, but there are idiosyncrasies 
in even the greatest minds.. Nor was there anything 
controversial in the interesting session led by Dr. Rose, 
but it was vastly helpful and illuminating. I re- 
eret that it dealt with confidential matters that I 
cannot report. 

When Kapp read his paper, “‘Present Day Trends 
in Protestantism,’ we started talking and kept at it 
until dinner time, and then went at it in small groups 
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after dinner. But it did us good, and there was some 
brilliant intellectual fencing. 

There were unplanned discussions as valuable as 
any on the formal program. One of the most stimu- 
lating was on the question, ‘‘Can the idea of a Limited 
God be harmonized with Universalism?” The Rev. 
G. H. Leining led the shock troops on one side, but 
again I dare not tell which side. | 

The Ford tradition is becoming real to every one. 
He has owned the inn since 1923. That tradition is 
of a quiet, unostentatious man, perfectly competent, 
interested in all around him, strong in his conviction 
that everything, whether boys or motor cars, whether 
farms or inns, should be made to travel under its own 
power. He likes to see things work. If there is an old 
spit attached to the fireplace he will adjust it until it 
will work. And the trade school, the red schoolhouse 
immortalized by the poem, ‘“Mary’s Little Lamb,” 
and the new southwest school on the site of the oldest 
school around, speak eloquently of his interest in edu- 
cation. The leader in mass production of machines 
is a supporter of the best individual instruction of boys 
and girls. In education as in everything around the 
Inn, the old and the new meet and mingle. They use 
the old schoolhouses but they hire a modern-minded 


teacher. And the children do not walk down the: 
dangerous Post Road. Sehool buses carry them. 

A feeling for Mr. Ford is growing up among the 
fraters which is closely akin to affection. He himself is, 
not seen, but the orders which he issues and the people. 
whom he hires and the work which he does, create 
an atmosphere of welcome which one cannot easily 
forget. 

Dean McCollester led the fraters in the closing 
service of communion on Wednesday morning. It was. 
zero outside, but it was comfortable within, even in 
the old kitchen, the hardest place to heat. 

The sun shone out of a deep blue sky, the wind 
had died away, the beautiful tree sparrows and chick- 
adees were sharing the bushes and vines near the: 
windows of the old kitchen. 

In that old kitchen where we had had most of our: 
discussions, we sat around the table and engaged in a 
service which was old when the old inn was built.. 
At the hands of Dean MecCollester we received the 
bread and the wine which linked us to unnumbered 
generations of believers and to the most sublime figure: 
of history. 

The little birds fluttered without fear to the very 
windows. They too had their meat from God. 


Sane Evangelism 
Asa M. Bradley 


“These all continued with one accord in prayer and 

supplication.” Acts 1:14. 

QIN carrying out the “Program for Our Churches”’ 
the first step must be to get the churches: to 
associate those who will loyally support it. 
It is a mistake to attempt anything in the way 
of program without backing. There are enough people, 
and of the kind we want, and our present job is to 
learn how to appeal to, and hold the interest of, such as 
are naturally hospitable to a liberal interpretation of 
religion. 

Without further preliminary I will state my belief 
that the first appeal must be to the emotions; we must 
feel before we will trouble ourselves to reason. We 
have laid great emphasis on the reasonableness of our 
faith, but we haven’t made it felt. 

As a means to this end, I propose to speak of 
Evangelism, the heralding of Good News. Many, in 
fact the majority of us, shy at prevailing evangelistic 
procedure, but that should not cause us to reject the 
idea. 

Because another does something faultily is no 
reason why we shouldn’t doit well. Because illiberals 
employ evangelism is no reason why liberals shouldn’t. 
There is sound psychology back of the Orthodox re- 
vival, but the Universalist ministry as a whole knows 
nothing of the practical working of evangelistic 
methods, nor is any training given in our schools to 
young ministers. We haven’t even the first step to 
knowledge, the consciousness of ignorance. 

I became convinced that we were missing this 
prime requisite to religious experience many years be- 
fore I came to the ministry, and throughout my 
ministerial career I have employed it where practical, 
both as pastor and superintendent. I will not waste 


time in theorizing or argument, but will give a story of 
experience covering fifty years. 

Like other boys, I attended revival meetings be- 
cause the girls did, but I never took them seriously 
till 1882, to be exact, and in Honolulu, H.I. There was: 
a great revival in progress which absorbed the interest. 
of the white population. With it was involved so much 
that was objectionable that I rarely attended. Never- 
theless, as a by-product, there came to me that which 
was to be a mighty factor in my Christian life. “But. 
that’s another story,’”’ and no part of our present dis- 
cussion. For the first time I was led to do some con- 
structive thinking on the subject. 

A few years later there was a long series of meet-. 
ings in San Francisco under the leadership of Sam 
Jones. It was so that I could attend many of the. 
meetings, and I became convinced that there was in- 
volved something which we needed, and I gathered 
valuable suggestions which I used successfully in our 
church school, of which I was then superintendent. 

My next lesson was ‘‘How not to do it.” How 
easy it was for Universalists to blunder. Our pastor 
decided to hold a week of special meetings. Dr. 
Shinn was in San Francisco at the time, and it was ar- 
ranged that he and the Rev. Edgar Leavitt (both good 
evangelistic preachers) should alternate. There were 
afternoon prayer and conference meetings, and evening 
preaching services. As Leavitt was guest at my home, 
and Shinn there most. of the time, I had inside informa- 
tion. ‘The people responded remarkably well, but 
by the third day they were discussing and comparing 
the two preachers; some liked Leavitt, and others were 
for Shinn. To paraphrase St. Paul, “Some were for 
Paul, some were for Apollos,” and no one for Christ. 
The purpose of the meetings was being lost. Further, 
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our pastor, thinkmg two ministers enough for the 
situation, absented himself on private business; and 
the results of the meetings were not consolidated be- 
cause he whose business it was wasn’t on the job. 
Shinn and Leavitt reviewed the events of the week in 
a midnight session before my open wood fire, checked 
up on the mistakes, and were emphatic—‘‘Never 
again.” 

My own apprenticeship was under the tutelage 
of the Rev. L. M. Andrews of Santa Paula, past 
master at the business. He held each year what he 
termed “protracted meetings,”’ calling to his aid such 
preachers as he thought fitted for the service. One 
year he had engaged the Rev. W. M. Jones of Pasa- 
dena, but I, chancing to be in Los Angeles, was also 
drafted. Jones preached, I conducted the afternoon 
meetings, led the singing, did a few other things, as 
directed, such as to go and eat dinner or supper at 
some home where it was desired to quicken interest. 
Jones and I later worked together on other occasions, 
and our team work was so good that Andrews called 
on us the following year. Relying on our reputation 
to serve:.as attraction, he neglected his usual prepara- 
tion. Jones was as good as ever, I was better than I 
had been, but while we did not score failure, results 
were not what they should have been. At the end of 
our week, the people were just awakened and ready to 
cooperate. Jones had to go home to his church, and 
as we decided to carry through Sunday, I had to take 
the pulpit. 

An incident, apropos of nothing. At the close 
of the Sunday evening service, being fagged, I seated 
myself to one side while the congregation dispersed— 
and they weren’t hurrying—and overheard this scrap 
of conversation: “Why! That man can preach.” 
“Yes. Didn’t you know? That’s the Rev. Mr. 
Bradley.” ‘Oh, yes, I knew they called him Reverend, 
but I thought he was just one of those singing men.” 

What I got out of that was to watch my step 
that the side-line—however useful—should not dis- 
place the main business. Monday in Mr. Andrews’ 
study, he diagnosed the situation, and frankly ad- 
mitted the fault had been his own. 

In my first settlement in Maine I did a systematic 
piece of work with fine results. But here let me say 
that we should discriminate in speaking of results. 
What results do we expect? What are we trying to do? 
Mr. Andrews’ objective was mainly to increase church 
membership, which is the usual intent. With meit has 
mever been that. Sometimes there have been acces- 
sions and again not; it was incidental. The most 
satisfying, most complete in every detail, of any series 
I ever conducted, brought no addition to the church 
roll. A fine-toothed comb could not have been more 
effective than the methods employed in the past with 
that church. There was a large membership, but very 
select congregation. I wanted to get the people 
thinking ehurch, talking church, and coming to 
church; and that was what we did. The town was 
overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, and all Protestant 
churches were headed for the rocks. My people were 
moving and dying; few growing up, and none coming 
in, To maintain the average of attendance through 
the years was a real achievement. ' 

I have at various times taken large classes into 
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church fellowship, but always through opportune 
personal work. There are times when things seem to 
do themselves, and all you need do is give a push. 
There had been two weeks of a high-powered revivalist 
in town, and he had uncorked the vials of wrath. | 
took twenty members into our church, and not 
another church in town took in any. One who had 
contributed $500 toward the expenses wouldn’t speak 
to me on the street for over six months thereafter. 

This suggests a story current in my boyhood. 
There had been an attempt at a revival but no con- 
verts. The preacher gave notice that if no one came 
forward that evening, he would close the meetings. 
At length, amidst great rejoicing, a young girl came 
to the mourners’ bench. She answered questions 
satisfactorily till it came to, ‘‘Was_she fearful of the 
sinner’s doom to suffer in hell throughout eternity?” 
“No.” “Why was that?” “Her folks were Uni- 
versalists.” In disgust the preacher turned to the 
congregation. “Brutherin, we’ve ben a settin’ and a 
settin’ here for two weeks, and we’ve hatched a little 
Universalist. Le’s go home.” 

I never had a meeting of this character in my 
churches that we weren’t the better for it, but we 
cannot lay down hard and fast rules, and the minister 
must be able to adjust to any untoward circumstances 
which may arise. Contrary to the general idea, a 
major factor is the local minister. The evangelist is 
secondary and supplementary. Be the preacher ever 
so effective, results will not repay the effort unless 
the pastor has done his part, as I have already cited. 

First, the pastor must prepare his people so as to 
secure fullest cooperation. Few if any of those whom 
we wish to reach will be attracted by a preacher. To 
quote a phrase given me by the evangelist, W. J. 
Dawson, “Our people are sermon saturated.’”’ Further, 
outsiders will not come into an empty auditorium. 
If our own people aren’t interested, it is hopeless 
to try to interest others. The regulars must be 
aroused to unusual activity, and to talking things up. 
There are various ways of doing this. Home Bible 
readings are useful. In that star series to which I 
have referred, we held weekly prayer meetings in 
various homes for some two months preceding. I 
spoke of the matter in my calling, and in brief notices 
from the pulpit, enough so that everyone knew that 
something was due to happen at the church. Dr. 
Charles Conklin, our Superintendent, was to be the 
preacher, and I talked him up, made it the special 
order in an every-home visitation. I have had min- 
isters object to a visiting preacher, insisting that they 
could preach to their people better than any other. 
Such always score failure. They disregard their most 
effective factor to success, they depend on their pulpit 
appeal, and neglect other more important duties. One 
must have a bad case of curvature of the ego to be 
able to make a house-to-house canvass talking up 
himself. He doesn’t offer the attraction of novelty, 
makes no appeal to curiosity. It is to the pastor’s 
advantage to be able to discuss the preacher with his 
people. In the case cited, I purposely left Friday and 
Sunday (no Saturday meeting) off the first printed 
card announcing topics. (Conklin didn’t understand 
this at first.) I had a second card printed covering 
those two days. (I will explain: Ordinarily we closed 
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Friday evenings, as the assisting minister must be in 
his own pulpit Sunday. But Dr. Conklin agreed to 
give us Sunday for our climax. Leighton did likewise 
when he was New Hampshire Superintendent.) 
Thursday, I went out with this second card to every 
home in our constituency. It was a small and closely 
grouped parish, or it couldn’t have been done; as it 
was I was out from eight a. m. to six p.m. Conklin 
in amazement asked how I did it. My reply was, 
“Knowing the way to the back doors.” That was no 
joke. Had I rung the front door bells, waited for the 
woman to take off her apron, and make herself other- 
wise presentable, I wouldn’t have gotten half way 
round. As it was, I just stepped inside the door, de- 
clined the invitation to sit down, and talked business. 
I knew every family, whether they had been at the 
meeting or not, addressed them accordingly, telling 
them of this further opportunity. And they came. 

An incident, interesting or amusing, as may be. 
Conklin went home each night, spent the morning in 
his office, would arrive rather late for lunch, and spend 
the afternoon in preparation. Friday he said, “I’m 
tired, and I want you to find my text for me,” which 
he named. I asked, “Where is it?” “I don’t remem- 
ber, and I may not have quoted it accurately, but you 
find it and lay out the sermon.” I protested planning 
a sermon for another to preach, but he replied, “You'll 
have to; I’m all in and must have some sleep.” With 
which he retired to our guest room, and was soon 
sleeping audibly. I went to my study, found the text, 
put in a couple of hours intensive work, <ssociating 
text with topic, coordinating all with what had gone 
before, and then boiling down, writing it out on a card 
in four or five subdivisions, not over fifty or sixty words. 
We awakened Dr. Conklin about six o’clock, and after 
supper he retired to study the skeleton. He followed 
it to the letter, and it gripped the congregation might- 
ily (1 was mightily interested myself). Between us we 
had produced a great sermon. ‘The Congregational 
minister, who was present, was importunate that we 
have Dr. Conklin for an interdencminational revival, 
and that after a Chapman campaign which in our 
tcwn had not justified itself. However, excuse me 
from ever again laying out another man’s sermon; the 
place to stop is while you have made good. 

About that Chapman campaign. It was a most 
valuable experience forme. One of the lesser lights of 
the combination was assigned to our town. The Con- 
gregational church assumed the responsibility, but 
the pastor urged the other ministers to participate, 
which we did. J would never do it again, although | 
have never regretted it. It gave me a close-up of the 
inside workings which I never would have had other- 
wise. I learned reasons for doing things which seemed 
to us local ministers unnecessary. They rode us hard, 
but we obeyed orders. Many of the requirements 
seemed to us at the time useless. This was a case 
where the failure was not chargeable to neglect by the 
local minister. That Congregationalist did wonderful 
work, and, really, I think it did all of us ministers good. 
But our evangelist was a throw-back to the eighteenth 
century. Nobody liked. him except a small group of 
what were called “‘Jumpers’’—whatever they may have 
been—they were a crude ignorant lot, nor do I] know 
where they came from. These reacted sympatheti- 


cally to the pulpit rantings. The speaker would at 
times stand, face flushed, eyes set and staring, and 
shriek out words incoherent—no way associated—no 
sense. I never could determine whether he did it for 
effect or whether he worked himself into a frenzy. 
My people soon protested listening to the “horrible 
stuff,” and I withdrew my request that they support 
the meetings. Personally, I kept on until stricken with 
grippe, when I learned that that most disagreeable 
illness may have its compensations. 

What I learned was the value of effective or- 
ganization, plus intensive work. Nothing was left to 
chance. The advance agent kept in close touch with 
us and accepted no excuses for not following his di- 
rections. I learned that there was an Association of 
Evangelists—a trade union if you like, our man was its 
secretary—and that there was interchange of sermons; 
which accounted for virtually the same address being 
delivered simultaneously in places far apart. Probably 
it was due to this drilling that I made so thorough a 
job the following year, and our meetings at that time 
reacted favorably on the other churches in town, as 
their ministers and leading laymen attended very 
generally. Conklin always referred to that as his ideal 
of such a series. With intensive work by the pastor 
there is always chance for success, and without it 
failure is assured. 

Some may question, why may not the pastor be 
his own evangelist? Because there are other and 
more important matters demanding his attention. 
If he is any kind of preacher, his mind will be on his 
preaching, and this is the time when it should be on 
something else. He should be watching for the reac- 
tions of those in attendance, and check up on those 
absenting themselves. He must watch the minutest 
detail and be prepared for conference with such as de- 
sire it. He must keep in mind what is to come after, 
that there be as little slowing down as possible, and 
alert to fill gaps occasioned by the neglect of others. 
He has a full time job without the burden of preaching. 

To give concrete example of failure by others: I 
asked my Eoy Scouts to distribute a special card after 
school. They hadn’t been €couts long, hadn’t ac- 
quired a sense of responsibility, nor did their parents 
realize that Scout craft was other than a new game 
their boys were playing. Cne conceived the idea 
that it would be a great joke to fool the minister; and 
inoculated the rest so that not a boy came near. 
‘The cards went out, and, as I never referred to it to the 
boys, their joke was a failure and they never tried to 
fool me again. But suppose I had been doing my own 
preaching! 

He liked showing off, and thought that the occasion of his 


dining with some friends at a restaurant would be a suitable one 
for exhibiting his talent. 

“Waitah,” he called, in a swaggering voice, “bring me some 
verulam and ova.” 

The waiter departed to execute the order, but there was a 
significant gleam in his eye. 

About fifteen minutes later he returned with a plate of ham 
and eggs. 

“Bacon and eggs, sir!” he exclaimed ‘In ordinary English it 
would be a shilling, but in classical language it costs half a crown. 
‘Let the punishment fit the crime,’ as we used to say at Oxford! 
Anything else, sir?””—T%i-Bits. 
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Our Source of Spiritul Power 
Edward Day 


HE greatest problem our physicists face today 
is that of how we are to release and utilize 
safely and at a reasonable cost the power 
locked up in the atom. We have long used 

the power of air currents, of moving water, of water by 
converting it into steam, of wood and coal and gas by 
fire, and more recently the enormous power known to 
us as electricity, little as we understand it. Now we 
know we have stored up in the atom another and vastly 
greater source of power. Some thirty years ago EHin- 
stein laid down the law that the energy of the mass is 
proportioned to the mass and its solidity. Long ago, 
when men discovered that water could be turned into 
steam, that a cubic inch of water could be converted 
into a cubic foot of steam and its power utilized, they 
marveled, but at once set themselves to make use of 
this newly discovered power in thousands of ways. 
In doing so they released power as they had done in 
burning wood and coal; but in so doing they did not 
break up the atoms of the gases of which water is 
composed or the atoms of their fuel; and the atoms 
have something like a million times the power of the 
gases and substances in which they are found. Now, 
having found atoms to have such vast power locked 
away in them, they are endeavoring to discover safe 
and economical ways of releasing their power. Al- 
ready at great cost atoms of some gases have been 
broken up in our laboratories by great electric ma- 
chines, and there is hope of discovering how to do this 
more easily. We dare not say it can never be done, 
because so often what has seemed impossible has 
been done. 

But Christian believers have long realized that 
their source of spiritual power is God. The old way of 
availing themselves of this power, and the way still 
happily used by most Christians, is known as prayer. 
The needy or distressed soul petitions God and later 
feels that he has been graciously reinforced. ‘There 
can be few devout persons who cannot recall wonderful 
experiences in which their prayers have brought them 
what they have greatly desired, or times in which with 
courage they have been able to win easily by their own 
effort the very thing they have desired. Those who 
so pray can appreciate the words of the old archbishop 
of Dublin, who was something of a poet as well as a 
devout and laborious ecclesiastic: 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make. 


We kneel, how weak, we rise how full of power. 


Cne may make his homely petitions anywhere, 
though never to be seen of men or perchance for the 
sake of being heard of men. As a lad the author was 
troubled because Jesus exhorted his disciples to enter 
their closet for quiet communion with God; but later 
he discovered by the aid of a new translation that 
the word rendered ‘‘closet’’ was not the name of the 
common clothes closet, but “an inner chamber,” 
which in the eastern home was usually a rear chamber 
on the ground floor in which as a storeroom might be 


kept fragrant fruit and wholesome vegetables along 
with saddles and harnesses giving the pungent smell 
of good leather. Such a place was a reasonable one for 
meditation and prayer; yet to the devout man the 
place of prayer may be anywhere in which he chances 
to be when moved to silent petition. 

There are, it may be confessed, dangers that beset 
those who pray oft. One is that of needless repetition, 
as though the Divine Being could be wearied or 
provoked into granting what should never perhaps 
have been asked. Even in many churches of the 
past the old monthly missionary concert was given 
to agonizing prayer for the conversion of the heathen 
world; and a week of prayer was observed at'the be- 
ginning of the year that all too often proved weari- 
some and profitless. More recently, as the first week 
of January is given largely to social festivities, the week 
of prayer has been crowded forward, and with some 
churches that ape the customs of liturgical churches 
is put in Lent, a dull time to many. 

But there is a better way of securing spiritual rein- 
forcement than that of frequent personal petition, 
that has been discovered by many liberal Christians, 
and this way is the author’s excuse for this paper, 
which may be read along with his paper of November 
16 on “Cur Need of a New Theism.”’ — It is that of 
reaching a state of reposeful confidence in which the 
need of personal petition is not felt. There are those, 
presumably most of our liberal churches have such 
members, to whom personal prayer seems almost an 
impertinence. Their lives to them seem so encom- 
passed by the Divine Spirit that they cannot and 
need not pray. Such find that if they serenely wait in 
reposeful confidence life as time passes brings all that 
they need that cannot be secured by their own ef- 
forts, that, indeed, they frequently are the recipients 
of joyous surprises for which they never might have 
been so unreasonable as to ask granted them. Such 
live on serenely, only to discover that they are ever 
being enriched and uplifted as the months and years 
pass. They may join in the services of praise and 
prayer in the great congregation, or the small one, as 
too often may be the case, and in so doing find they are 
happily stirred, while outside of such services they ask 
their God for nothing, unless we think of their serene 
confidence as something in the nature of a constant 
state of prayer. 

It may be well for us liberal Christians who have 
eagerly espoused the new thought of the Infinite as an 
all-pervasive Spirit, to linger here a few moments and 
dwell upon the thought of what God now is to us. 

First, then, we may say that God is to us the 
primal if not the only source of spiritual power. Long 
ago our American Wordsworth, Bryant, himself a 
liberal Christian, exhorted his generation: 


Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature’s teaching. 


He oft went forth among the Cummington hills 
of western Massachusetts and among the hills and 
meadows of southern Berkshire, and in so doing, as he 
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believed, was greatly reinforced. Why, if not because 
to him nature was instinct with the very presence of 
God? The meadows gay with flowers, the pastures 
verdure clad, the rugged hills with wooded sides, the 
pure streams rushing to join the onward sweeping 
river, brought him near to God, the ever creative 
Creator. In his youth, in a time of great stress, as 
he walked about these hills, he saw a lone waterfowl 
moving slowly but majestically toward Long Island 
Sound some seventy miles away; and reflected as he 
thoughtfully watched the fowl that He who guided 
that winged bird would guide his steps through the 
years aright; and then went home, took up his quill, 
and wrote, though he knew it not, one of the choicest 
lyrics of our English tongue. 

Then we have our friends—do we not?—who are 
sources of illumination and strength to us, so that we 
ever delight to be with them for hours of converse. 
They are to us bearers of God rather than primary 
sources of spiritual power, for their torches are lighted 
at God’s fires, their strength is divinely bestowed, 
whose confidence is so serene that the Infinite finds it 
easy to approach and reinvigorate them. 

The old thought of God was that of an august 
king enthroned in glory indescribable. In the New 
Testament, where it appears, it is in harmony with the 
late commonly accepted Hebrew thought of God. 
Even Jesus, if Matthew can be trusted, so spoke of 
the Divine Being; but long before Hosea Ballou and 
William Ellery Channing did their fine work there 
were thinkers who dethroned God. They, however, 
did not send Him to and fro in the earth, walking up 
and down in it as Satan in the prologue of the Book of 
Job described himself as doing, they rather conceived 
of Him as an infinite, an all-pervasive, Spirit, no part 
of His universe being destitute of His benign presence. 
Very reasonably we may contend that the first chapter 
of Genesis as a narrative of creation cannot be harmon- 
ized with cur modern evolutionary thought, yet those 
priests of the fourth century B. C. gratify us by speak- 
ing of Ged as a Spirit that brooded over the chaotic 
mass before He by His divine fiat made the dry land 
to appear. Even now we can hardly do better than 
to cherish the hope that this same Spirit is so brood- 
ing over our chaotic world, and that something worthy 
of Him is yet to appear. ; 

In the second place there is the thought of God as 
the source of a spiritual power that is inexhaustible and 
infinitely manifold in its manifestations. In the 
vast universe as we glimpse it there is no lack of 
physical force. ‘There is change manifold, even a 
breaking up or a breaking down, but at the same time 
there is a rebuilding, for the creative energy is ever so 
active that we are forced to speak of the infinite uni- 
verse. as eternal. Its superabounding energy seems 
to be as vast as its extent. Similarly we confidently 
say God must be a vast reservoir of spiritual energy, 
always open to those who are ready to draw therefrom, 
ready to be spiritually reinforced. Naught but our 
unreadiness stands in our way. A state of serene con- 
fidence is a state of readiness, God asks no more of us. 

That there is infinite variety in God we must be- 
lieve. His is not a single current like that which 
comes to us over the wire from a great electric plant, 
but a complexity of currents suited to our many needs. 


As nature is infinitely diverse, speaking, as Bryant 
puts it, “a various language,” having for our gayer 
hours a voice of gladness, while into our darker mus- 
ings she glides with a “healing sympathy that steals 
away their sharpness ere we are aware.” 

Then, finally, there is the thought that as a spirit 
of power God is ever coming our way, ever approaching 
us, pressing in upon us as one eager to serve us. Not 
only are His reservoirs always full, but they are also 
ever overflowing. Our life of reposeful confidence, if 
we so live, gives Him the opportunities he desires. 
Without personal petition we are not without God. 

There is for us here the thought that a life of 
serene confidence is conserving of one’s time and vigor. 
His whole strength, aside from the time given to his 
sane feeding, his hours spent in physically refreshing 
sleep and to recreation, may be devoted by man to his 
work. And our age is one which demands much of 
loyal souls. All that may reasonably be expected of 
him he may easily find time for, so that he need never 
disappoint those who expect big things of him. 

Then there is the thought that such a life of repose- 
ful confidence is the normal, healthful, natural life 
that one should be expected to live, and the kind of 
life that is bound to be joyously fruitful. Here are two 
young men who differ widely. Cne is ever in a state 
of perplexity and in consequence is ever going to his 
instructor with his petty questions, ever seeking his 
aid, while the other works steadily, patiently, heroi- 
cally, gives himself so devotedly to his studies that he 
is able to solve his own problems, and never seek aid 
of his instructor; but he is not overlooked. Occasion- 
ally he is given a word of praise, sometimes a hint or 
suggestion that proves invaluable. Of him his in- 
structor has great hopes, for he thinks he may become 
in time a great research worker and do something 
toward speeding up this laggard old earth, or some- 
thing in the way of ameliorating the lot of wretched 
millions of our poor, and perchance send them hap- 
pily along their way singing at a higher tempo than 
they could have sung had he not lived. He must 
have his recreations, even though his daily task is 
to him a joyous one; but we will not blame him if at 
times he does things that to some may seem absurd or 
boyish. Few may ever have heard of the great pillow 
fight they once had in our White House, our national 
Valhalla, the home sacred to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, our first martyred President, sacred to the 
memory of two other of our Fresidents, who alas, 
walked out of its great door never to return, because 
assassins’ bullets laid them low, sacred also to others 
who have served in that high office. But for the fact 
that the author was privileged to hear Jacob Riis 
shortly before he laid aside his noble work, he would 
not have known the story. As the speaker, Mr. Riis 
was addressing a mass meeting of men of a Sunday 
afternoon in a New England city. He spoke of his 
work and of the needy masses in our cities and exhorted 
his hearers to devote some part of their time to social 
relief, but assured them that earnest Christians were 
needed. He feelingly exhorted those who were not 
Christians to become such, and assured them that 
they might not only become Christians but might — 
and ought to become happy ones, ‘“‘become as happy 
as our President, who is a very happy one.’”’ He added: 
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“T spent a night in the White House last week, and in 
the morning there was a great commotion in the hall 
near me, so | got up and looked out and saw the boys 
were having a pillow fight. That did not surprise me, 
for the boys are jolly fellows, but I was surprised when 
I saw the President with a pillow under his arm come 
out of his room and join in the fight.’”’ Ag the author 
looks back over nearly thirty years he cannot re- 
frain from thinking that a breeze from off the hills 


of God blew through the White House that morning. 

Then there is the thought that a life of serene 
confidence brings one into close fellowship with God. 
He is not a mere suppliant, though if he were he might 
not weary God; he is God’s own, shares as such His 
abounding and joyous life; and at the same time is a 
co-worker of God’s; and one’s work has a deeper mean- 
ing if he can feel that he is not only working for God, 
but is also working with God. 


Before Kipling Became Famous 


Cornelius Ferris 


We are indebted to Cornelius Ferris, a member of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, for the following delightful account of persona] 
contacts with Rudyard Kipling when Kipling was un- 
known. When Mr. Ferris was Consul General of the 
United States at Dublin, now in the Irish Free State, he 
told his friend ‘‘A. E.,’’ the famous Irish writer and edi- 
tor, the incidents here related, and was requested by 
him to write them out for The Irish Statesman. They 
appeared there in 1929 under the title ‘‘The Liveliest 
Wonder in Yellowstone Park.” 

Mr. Ferris served as consul at Asuncion, Paraguay, 
1909-138, Port Antonio, Jamaica, 1914, Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, 1914-16, Mannheim, Germany, 1917, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, 1919-22, Stettin, Germany, 1922- 
25, Cobh, Irish Free State, 1925-28, and at Dublin 
1928-31. He then retired and moved to Washington. 

President of the Optimist Club of the church, and 
a helper in many important parish activities, he and 
his family have made a wide circle of devoted friends 
in our fellowship. 

The Editor. 


T is a common experience that sightseers react 
1 joyfully when they come upon something not 
@ 8 down on their program, something unusual, 
Met} but interesting, thrown in, as it were, by the 
way. It is like getting something for nothing. The 
attractions of Yellowstone Park are well listed. Every 
traveler to that region knows just what he is going to 
get for his outlay. But in the midsummer of 1889 
there was an extra, an attraction which certain tourists 
have no doubt remembered with fresher recollection 
than any other wonder in the Park. 
The month was July. The scene was the geyser 
Old Faithful. A dapper little man stood beside me 
waiting to see the hourly play of the geyser, which, 
“for time when the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,” has ejected a stream of scalding water 
vertically seventy-five feet into the air punctually 
every sixty minutes. We were strangers to one another. 
Silently we stood there, waiting. A gurgling disturb- 
ance of water beneath gave warning that something 
was coming. Then a violent boiling up to the surface, 
and a slender column of white, steamy water rose and 
played like a fountain for perhaps a minute. 1 hen it 
subsided into its cavern. There was a commonplace 
exchange of comment between us, a few remarks con- 
cerning some of the other geysers in that geyser basin. 
The little stranger expressed a lively appreciation of 
the civility of the soldier guards who were posted at 
the various geysers, chiefly to keep tourists from put- 
ting soap into the geysers. Soap would make them 


go off, and spoil their regularity. There was a large 
hot spring near by, over which an enterprising Chink 
had erected a tent for laundry purposes. The water 
in the springs is not only boiling hot, but it is soft as 
well, and makes capital washing water. ‘The intro- 
duction of soap, however, resulted in an eruption 
which blew the institution to smithereens, and the 
newly-started geyser was known thereafter as “John 
Chinaman.” Eut that’s another story, as—as we now 
remark. 

From soldiers the subject drifted to Indians, as I 
had on my way to the Park driven through the Crow 
Indian Reservation in Montana. The topic then flew 
in a tangent to the natives of India, and in no time at 
all my fellow-tourist beat all the geysers in Yellow- 
stone Park by a flow of diction, with astonishing 
rapidity and precision, about Tommy Atkins and the 
Indians of India. Brimming over with humor and 
sympathy, his unchecked fellowship was exhilarat- 


_ ing. 


Who could he be, this gay little Englishman! For, 
in spite of his volubility and spontaneity, English he 
was. Such correct diction and clear-cut enunciation 
were as un-American as his ready sociability was un- 
English. Not only Who was he? but What was he? 
had already excited general curiosity. 

He belonged to a group of tourists who were pro- 
ceeding in the regular way through Yellowstone Park 
in Concord coaches. A company of four or five 
coaches filled with passengers started every day from 
Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel at the Park entrance, 
making half-day, or twenty-four hour, stops to view the 
wonders and marvels of the region, on an itinerary of 
four or five days. The group to which we belonged 
were at the Old Faithful Geyser Basin for a half-day 
and night. My chance acquaintance rode in another 
coach, and I had not before had occasion to speak with 
him. With all the freedom of his good fellowship, he 
had not released a clue regarding himself. Neither 
was there a touch of familiarity nor the least opening 
to get at him. Nevertheless it was evident enough 
that he was somebody. He was en route from India 
to England. Nothing else was known. Conjectures 
were lively among his fellow-passengers. He might be 
a British lord, traveling zncog. Or he might be a 
younger son, returning home to an unexpected inheri- 
tance. Some were confident he was a journalist, a 
correspondent. ‘He has the chirp of a newspaper 
reporter,’ suggested one. 

When we parted I lost no time in consulting the 
hotel register to see who was among us from India; 
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but that source of information yielded no more than 
the bare entry, “Rudyard Kipling, India,” which in 
the midsummer of 1889 meant nothing. 

When I had retired that night someone came 
into the room and went to bed, without making a 
light, into the other bed. There were two beds in the 
room, and on account of the crowded condition of the 
hotel it was necessary to put two in aroom. In the 
morning my room-mate was up first and began shiver- 
ing and chattering with the cold. At an altitude of 
over seven thousand feet above sea level the early 
mornings are cold, even in July. The entire Basin 
was white with condensed vapor rising from the hot 
springs. My room-mate was the jolly little gentleman 
from India, vivacious as ever on the instant of his 
arising. He poured out some water into the wash- 
bowl, and began talking to it with great animation, 
for it was stinging cold, but evidently thoroughly ex- 
hilarating. Then he carried on a lively conversation 
with the towels, the soap, and other utilities that came 
to hand; spluttering, splashing and rubbing himself 
vigorously, while he shivered and chattered.. There 
was nothing deliberate about his toilet, and when he 
was done he made a quick exit. Not a word was 
addressed to me.~ Very likely he wished to ignore the 
fact that he had slept in the same room with a total 
stranger. 

The scene changes to Yellowstone Falls. It was 
evening. Our quota of tcurists were gathered in 
several groups in the rustic ccmmon sitting-room of 
the hotel, presumably talking over the day’s trip from 
Old Faithful Geyser Basin, and the marvels of the 
Falls and Yellowstone Canyon. The member from 
India was seated with one of the groups, holding forth 
with his usual vivacity, slouched down in his chair, 
with his heels caught up on one of the rungs beneath 
him. The others were absorbed in rapt attention. At 
the desk the clerk was engaged in conversation by 
telephone. Suddenly Kipling came down with both 
feet slap on the floor, exclaiming, “What! Sullivan 
beat, did you say?” ‘““That’s the report,” answered 
the clerk. “‘I believe John L. Sullivan is a coward,” 
said Kipling, “but he’s a good fighter and I’ve got 
my money upon him.” All the time he had been 
holding his listeners in fixed attention, he had been 
taking in the conversation at the telephone. 

How many times have I regretted not making 
notes of this very notable reminiscence earlier! The 
things Kipling said, even the material of his remarks, 
would be interesting to know; but after nearly forty 
years only the impress of his distinctive personality 
remains clear. 

There were two more glimpses of Mr. Kipling 
while we were still in the Park. Both times he was 
silent. The first was on the eve of our departure, at 
the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel. The guests were 
dancing in the dining-room, and among them was 
Kipling solemnly waltzing with one of his chance ac- 
quaintances on the tour through the Park. The 
second glimpse was when we were boarding the 
coaches to leave for the railway station. Four or five 
coaches were standing before the entrance of the 
hotel, while passengers were coming out with their 
luggage and taking their places. Kipling was already 
aboard, occupying a seat in front with one of the 


drivers. Again he was silent, lost in a brown study. 
Suddenly he clambered down from his seat and went 
scampering up the high, broad flights of step to the 
hotel as fast as his short legs could carry him. Pres- 
ently he returned, lugging an immense portmanteau 
which he had evidently forgotten, or he had for- 
gotten that porters were not ready and plentiful in 
America. 

At Livingstone, Montana, where tourists from 
Yellowstone Park change for trains on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, the day’s quota from the Park were 
strolling up and down the wide board walk of the main 
street, mingled with the townspeople, waiting for 
train-time and also waiting for supper-time. They 
could not be described as “‘townspeople”’ either, for 
the sidewalk was peopled chiefiy with such frontier 
types as cowboys, prospectors, adventurers, and other 
transient folks. A man with a long white apron on 
came out of an “eating-house’’ and began beating a 
gong. In response thereto the sidewalk herd headed 
for the “eating-house’ and went in. Everybody 
found a place for himself at one of the large tabies, 
and waited for the distribution of the food to begin. 
During the preliminary silence a voice near me was 
heard, steadily and rapidly, but quietly, overflowing 
the general silence. Looking around over my shoulder 
I saw our traveler from India seated at the end of a 
long table, locking earnestly into two lines of rugged 
countenances, which were turned towards him in open- 
eyed wonder. his arms rested on the table before 
him, and he was gently gesticulating with both hands 
as he addressed his new-found companions. What 
topic could have so invited their attention? All I 
can say is that he spoke with emphasis and serious- 
ness. 

The sidewalks were again thronged with their 
assorted types of rough, Western transients. Among 
them two tall cow-punchers came strolling along with 
little Kipling between them. His hat was on the back 
of his head, and his hands were thrust into his trousers 
pockets. He was doing the talking, looking up with 
good humor into the faces of his companions as he 
tried with great strides to keep step with them. To 
him they were as interesting as anything he had seen 
in Yellowstone Park. With generous impartiality 
human sympathy overflowed to his fellow-beings as he 
found them. Not only was he the outstanding marvel 
to his fellow-travelers in the Park, but every chance 
acquaintance was a joy to him. 

* * x 
THE BANANA 
The following essay on the banana, written in English by a 


Japanese boy, was published in a Malay newspaper—according 
to the editor of Correct English: 

“The banana are great remarkable fruit. He are constructed 
in the same architectural style as sausage, difference being skin 
of sausage are habitually consumed, while it is not advisable to 
eat wrapping of banana. The banana are held aloft while con- 
suming, sausages are usually left in reclining position. Sausages 
depend for creation on human being or stuffing machine, while 
banana are pristine product of honorable mother nature. In 
case of sausage, both conclusion are attached to other sausage; 
banana on other hands are attached to one end to stem and op- 
posite termination entirely loose. Finally banana are strictly 
of vegetable kingdom, while affiliation of sausage often unde- 
cided.”,—Christian Union Herald. 
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Frank E. Gannett 


Harold W. Sanford 


AINNOUNCEMENT of the Frank E. Gannett 
s fa| Newspaper Foundation brought Frank E. 
Gannett, Rochester Unitarian and former 
nS} ~member of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, wide notice. Chris- 
tian Register readers may scent a possible relationship 
between Frank Gannett and the late Rev. William 
Channing Gannett, minister of the Rochester Church 
for many years, son of Ezra Stiles Gannett and leader 
of the western movement of the nineteenth century. 
No close relationship exists, 
although Frank Gannett’s 
forebears, like Dr. Gannett’s, 
were pioneer New England- 
ers. He is a direct descend- 
ant of Matthew Gannett, 
who was born in Dorsetshire, 
England, in 1618, and settled 
in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
in 1638. 

The purpose of the Gan- 
nett foundation is to provide 
for control of his group of 
newspapers, now numbering 
nineteen, when its organizer 
ceases to direct them. An- 
other purpose is to devote 
the profits of their operation 
to philanthropic causes in 
the cities of their publica- 
tion, after financial support 
of the business and its de- 
velopment have been pro- 
vided for. Frank Gannett 
has a family, but they are 
otherwise provided for. His 
newspapers will provide no 
fortune for his son, Dixon, 
or for his daughter, Sally. 
His wife is a daughter of the 
late William E. Werner, an 
associate judge of the New 
York State Court of Ap- 
peals. 

The policy of the Gannett newspaper group— 
its founder dislikes the word “chain” tremendously— 
is that each newspaper shall be free to continue and 
develop its own personality. This policy is important 
because most of the papers were long established and 
successful before they were added to the group. The 
average age is seventy-five years. Frank Gannett 
is the editor of the Rochester Times- Union, but of 
no other paper in the group. Whenhe has a statement 
to make on an issue of importance it appears over his 
own signature. 
only common denominator of the Gannett papers 1s 
that each aims to be as clean, honest and wholesome 
as its Unitarian publishers,” and that expressed it 
about as well as it could be expressed. ide 

One of Frank Gannett’s tenets is his belief in 
positive action and a positive policy. He believes 
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Time recently remarked that ‘“‘the . 


currency can be managed by sound control of the 
price of gold; he believes political opponents should 
present constructive programs instead of merely at- 
tacking each other; he believes agricultural ills can be 
solved by continuing production, not curtailing it, 
but at the same time correcting the machinery of 
marketing and distribution. 

Dynamic and indefatigable in his personal affairs, 
he sees little use in doing anything unless one puts 
his whole energy into it. Occasional hole-in-one 
golfer; enthusiastic and in- 
trepid yachtsman; habitual 
and constant airplane trav- 
eler; he never forgets that 
above all he is a newspaper 
man interested in every phase 
of that fascinating enterprise 
which he views as a profession 
and as a business. He is in- 
terested in the way news is 
presented, in having things 
written so that they can be 
clearly understood, in having 
editorial policies clear and 
positive. A bit of news still 
rouses his reportorial in- 
stincts—on a recent return 
voyage from Europe he cov- 
ered a ship rescue for the As- 
sociated Press in vivid, work- 
manlike style. A few years 
ago he collaborated in the 
development of the teletype- 
setter, a machine for setting 
type by telegraph. By almost 
unanimous vote of upstate 
New York Associated Press 
newspapers last April he was 
chosen a director of that or- 
ganization in the place left 
vacant by Adolph Ochs, for- 
mer publisher of The New 
York Times. 

With all his force and 
energy and insistence on a positive attitude in every 
relationship, he is engaging, human, fair and accessible 
to all his coworkers—and he includes in that category 
the whole gamut of the Gannett newspapers family 
from newsboy to highest executive. 

He is a man of intense loyalties. His interest in 
his alma mater, Cornell, is unflagging, and he has for 
long served on its board of trustees. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity some years ago awarded him an honorary 
master’s degree. This winter Alfred University made 
him a doctor of laws. He is a trustee of Keuka Col- 
lege. ne 
Like his namesake and distant relative, Dr. 
gent advocate of peace. He applies his belief in posi- 
tive action to this field by advocating a separate, 
full-fledged department of peace in the federal execu- 
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tive set-up, so that American peace advocacy can be 
given a single, positive voice. 

He knows what it is to work. He sold newspapers 
when he was a boy. He financed his college course 
by working on The Ithaca Journal and Syracuse papers, 
and acting as correspondent for others. After gradua- 
tion from Cornell in 1898 he went to the Philippines 
as secretary to Jacob Gould Schurman, then president 
of Cornell, who was chairman of the first United 
States commission. Returning to Ithaca, he became 
city editor, managing editor and finally business 
manager of The Ithaca Daily News. After a few 
months in New York City and later as editor of The 
Pittsburgh Index, he invested his savings in a part in- 
ter st n The Elmira Gazette, which later was merged 
to form The Elmira Star-Gazette. In 1912 he purchased 
The Ithaca Journal and later merged it with The News 
as The Journal- News. Merger of two established 
Rochester dailies, The Evening Times and The Union 


and Advertiser, followed in 1918, and he became a 
Rochester resident. Purchases of other papers in 
Utica, Elmira, Newburgh, Peacon, Albany, Rochester, 
Malone, Ogdensburg, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., and 
Plainfield, N. J., and Danville, Ill., and Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., followed. 

Success and advancing responsibilities have made 
him only more keen and more human. He is known 
throughout the group as “F. E. G.” and is the best 
friend of every member of his numerous organization. 
He is respected for his character and personality, for 
his efficiency and high ideals. Early experience in a 
place where intoxicants were sold taught him to hate 
liquor; he is an ardent and consistent opponent of it. 
Liquor advertisements are conspicuous by their 
absence in his papers. Mainly Republican in his 
sympathies, he is a liberal in politics. He believes 
in attending church, and practices his beliefs faith- 
fully. 


» Massachusetts Women Workers 
Alice Enbom Taylor 


Women’s Universalist 
of Massachusetts in 
the Cambridge church, on January 30, one 
Pre} of the coldest days of the year, apparently 
had an especial appeal for the nearly two hundred 
men and women who attended. Perhaps it was the 
subject which attracted; perhaps it was because most 
of the speakers were among the faculty of the Institute 
of World Affairs so successfully held at Ferry Beach 
last summer. 

After the few introductory greetings and re- 
sponses, the program of the morning began with the 
introduction by thé’ Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Prof. 
Clifford C. Hubbard of Wheaton College. His sub- 
ject, ‘““Machinery Now Cperating to Promote and 
Secure World Peace,” revolved about the organized 
peace institutions, with the emphasis on the statement 
that “the problem of peace is not exclusively a ques- 
tion of machinery, but who operates the machinery and 
what is in the mind of the operators.” They must 
have the will to peace which is the heart of the prob- 
lem. He reminded us that all through the centuries 
anyone who had had anything to do with war thor- 
oughly disliked it. If it is so much hated, why 
don’t we stop war? Professor Hubbard contends that 
the answer is, ““We don’t know how.” He gave a 
splendid picture of the peace machinery now in exist- 
ence. The United States is a paying member of 
twenty-five different permanent international or- 
ganizations for peace. “But the most important piece 
of machinery for taking care of questions which may 
lead to war is the ambassadors which are exchanged 
between states.” 

Follcwing Professor Hubbard came PRenjamin 
G. B. Durkee of the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose subject was ‘‘American Contribution to World 
Peace.” Mr. Durkee said in part: “Stocktaking is 
always an important factor either in business or private 
life, whether an attempt to balance the budget or 
simply a check on how many New Year’s resolutions 
one has unavoidably broken. I have been asked this 


morning to sum up America’s contributions to World 
Peace, a task totally out of proportion to the time at 
my disposal, but I intend to consider the contributions 
by the chronological order of their conception, ex- 
pending more emphasis on those questions which are 
purely American by derivation and use—our neutrality 
policy, past and present, the Monroe Doctrine and 
Pan-Americanism, arbitration and arms limitation.” 

“Neutrality always confronts a nation when it 
assumes full sovereign rights, and if it has not already 
defined a policy during peace, it must immediately 
consider one at the first drumbeat.’”’ Mr. Durkee 
traced the manner in which this country had tried to 
preserve neutrality since the beginning, through the 
World War, and said: ‘““Now we are attempting to 
discover why the war occurred and if possible es- 
tablish on firmer foundations a rule of conduct that will 
prevent our being embroiled in another such conflict. 
There seem to be three alternatives that we as a neu- 
tral may pursue: to assert our so-called neutral 
rights and guarantee their recognition by belligerents 
through the effective display of armed force; to 
abandon these rights under pressure as we did in ef- 
fect during the war; or to place ourselves in a position 
to bargain with the belligerents with a policy likely to 
receive recognition and acceptance, as a price for re- 
maining on the sidelines.”’ 

Quite at length and most interestingly Mr. Dur- 
kee traced America’s participation and initiative in 
many agencies striving to promote peace among all 
nations, and concluded with the statement that 
“America’s basic policies are at the cross-roads. 
We admit the necessity for modification, and un- 
questionably neutrality in future struggles is irrev- 
ocably linked with the Monroe Doctrine and our 
conceptions of imperialism. We may stick to our guns 
and defend the freedom of the seas; we may confine 
ourselves within our continental borders, thus per- 
mitting our possessions to pass into the hands of the 
highest bidder or fall prey to the first Power to grasp 
them; or some compromise measure may result. 
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Whatever it may be, it will involve our prestige in 
Latin-America and the world at large. What we de- 
sire to do is to prevent one man’s rash actions from 
involving the rest of his fellowmen in a cataclysm. 
This nation has done much toward establishing a 
better feeling and understanding among the Powers 
of these continents. Might it not be better to make 
an attempt toward extending it farther afield rather 
than running the risk of its lessening? May we not 
owe more of a duty to the rest of the world than many 
are willing to admit? Unity in cooperative measures 
has generally accomplished more than singleness of 
purpose. Washington, in his farewell address, warned 
his countrymen against permanent alliances, but he 
also definitely emphasized that they must resist all 
infidelity to existing engagements. Cur neutrality 
policy can be settled by an expression of our own de- 
termination, but at the same time it should be both 
flexible and rigid enough to meet all the contingencies 
that may arise. Justice to all, in so far as compatible 
with our national existence, should be our watchword.” 

Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, who arranged this in- 
teresting program, spoke on ‘Facts and Fallacies in 
World Affairs,” stating in the beginning that no study 
of present-day Europe can be at all complete “unless 
we start with certain basic facts and build up from 
them.” 

“T must emphasize certain fallacies that cloud our 
judgment and obscure the clear vision that we must 


have if we are to look into European conditions of 


the present. We have talked glibly about the in- 
equalities of the peace treaties, Versailles, the Trianon, 
St. Germain, etc. We have insisted that they were 
the work of selfish and narrow-minded diplomats who 
parceled out Furope according to their own sweet 
will. Actually such language would better become 
almost any preceding treaty, but not those of 1919-20. 
The peoples themselves were far more responsible for 
these treaties. . . . The present boundaries of Europe 
owe more to the desires of the people than to the am- 
bitions of the diplomats, in spite of all the criticisms 
that might justly be made in many cases.” 

Other fallacies which Dr. Andrews pointed out 
were the idea that every manufacturing state has to 
control within its own boundaries and within its own 
dominions all the raw materials that it might need 
now or in the future; that a state having a higher 
birth-rate must necessarily have the right to over- 
whelm another nation whose people have not tended 
in that direction; the fallacy on which we were brought 
up that the Balkan people were dangerous to Furope; 
fallacies which have been encouraged in the past few 
years about Russia. He said in conclusion, ‘In order 
to be immune from the influences of such fallacies and 
others we need to have the fullest possible information 
placed at our disposal.”’ 

This statement was really an introduction of the 
next speaker, Dwight H. Allen of the World Peace 
Foundation, who presented the best literature avail- 
able to give a true understanding of international 
conditions and peace organizations. He not only 
told his audience about this material but had it on 
hand to exhibit. 

This program, which lasted from 10.30 a. m. 


| until 1 p. m., held the audience in strict attention, 


despite the fact that the church auditorium was not 
too warm. The climate, however, in the vestry more 
than compensated for the slight chill upstairs. As 
nearly 200 of us filed to the room below to partake of 
a delicious and most welcome luncheon, served by the 
ladies of the church, we immediately removed our 
wraps, and from that time until the conclusion of the 
session programs became more than mere programs, 
they were fans also. 

At this time we were informed of an innovation. 
We were to listen to the remainder of this rich program 
in the vestry, and not return to the church auditorium. 

The first after luncheon speaker was the president 
of the Universalist General Convention, Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson. Dr. Macpherson spoke in a much 
lighter vein, entertaining and amusing his audience 
with his witty stories of his experiences in “inter- 
nationalism.’’ His more serious thought which he 
left with us was emphasis on the fact that we must first 
be good nationalists in order to be good international- 
ists. “It is not nationalism cr internationalism,” said 
Dr. Macpherson, “it is nationalism and interna- 
tionalism.”’ 

The organist of the church directed our thoughts 
to many of the Furopean countries by playing a 
melody of their national airs. 

The concluding speaker was Frof. Frank Nowak 
of Boston University. Professor Nowak is an able 
and interesting speaker. His subject was ‘Peace in 
Northeastern Europe,” which of course led to a talk 
about Russia and Poland. He spoke of his own ex- 
perience in the World War and how he, with many 
other college boys, went because they were inspired by 
the messages of President Wilson, or because of the 
glamors of the propagandist, or because of adventure, 
or because “our best girls wanted us to go.” “But,” 
he said, ‘“‘we went to make the world safe for democ- 
racy and to participate in a war to end war!”’ He cited 
some of the terrible experiences of war, and quoted 
statistics reminding us again of the millions killed 
and those who later died in hospitals because of the 
war—hbut “we certainly believed that we were making 
the world safe for democracy, we were fighting for a 
grand ideal.’”’ Up to 1932 the various organizations 
set up for the preservation of peace led us to believe 
that we did not fight that war in vain, but there 
seems to be a new era since 19382. European nations 
have turned their backs on the peaceful course to 
settle disputes and are relying on force. Japan made 
her attack on Manchuria and she will not stop there. 
Frofessor Nowak spoke at length of conditions in 
Russia and how there had been more or less constant 
fighting there over a period of years; he spoke of 
Poland hemmed in on one side by Communism and 
on the other by Hitlerism; of the Polish Corridor, and 
of how Poland had negotiated with Germany for 
peace, such a simple matter that the western countries 
could not understand it. He believes there will be 
no war here for years to come. Of Poland he says 
they say, “We must keep our powder dry but talk 
peace.” 

Professor Nowak’s address was a wonderful con- 
clusion to an excellent program which centered around 
a subject paramount in the minds of all—Peace. 
From Professor Hubbard we carried away with us the 
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thought that the operators, not the institutions, 
make for peace; from Mr. Durkee, that neutrality 
would never keep us out of war; from Professor An- 
drews we learned the importance of knowing the whole 
situation and thereby being able to recognize fallacies; 
from Mr. Allen, a knowledge of how to secure the right 
kind of literature, for those who make this subject a 
real study, and for amateurs; from Dr. Macpherson an 
opportunity to laugh, along with some fine serious 


thoughts; and from Professor Nowak a vast amount of 
interesting knowledge of the condition of Northeastern 
Europe and a hope that he may be one of the faculty 
of the Ferry Beach Institute of World Affairs in 
August. 

Robert Needham had an excellent exhibit of 
pictures taken at Ferry Beach last summer. 

A fine day all the way through, with an especially 
rich program. 


Meeting of the Commission of Appraisal 
Frederick M. Eliot 


HEN the Appraisal Commission met in New 
) York on January 18, for a two-day session, 
it was the eleventh regular meeting since 
Oh: its appointment at the end of November, 
1934. With the exception of the Rev. James Luther 
Adams, every member was present, and a cablegram 
was received from Fngland telling us that the final 
manuscript of the series of special studies which Mr. 
Adams has been making for the Commission was in 
mid-ocean, on the Majestic, bound for America. 

The members of the Commission had traveled 
varying distances for this meeting. President Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt had come from California, the chairman 
from Minnesota, Professor James Bissett Pratt from 
Williamstown, Professor Walter Prichard Eaton from 
New Haven, Chancellor Samuel P. Capen from Buf- 
falo, Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman from his home in the 
hills of New Jersey, and Frederic G. Melcher from 
Montclair. Dr. H. Paul Douglass, who is not tech- 
nically in the employ of the Commission during 
January, made a special trip from Cleveland in order 
to be with us. Thus seven states were represented on 
this particular occasion! 

The sessions on Saturday began promptly at nine 
in the morning and, with brief interludes for lunch and 
dinner, continued till after eleven at night. On Sun- 
day, work started-at nine and did not stop till five in 
the afternoon. Even the hours assigned to sleep, be- 
tween the two working days, were shortened for some 
of us by special assignments of writing and editing. 
Altogether, the two days’ work was as strenuous and 
intensive as one can readily imagine. 

The major part of the time was devoted to the 
formulation of the first two sections of the final report. 
Paragraph by paragraph, sentence by sentence, even 
word by word, the document was hammered into 
shape, and then subjected to the most searching and 
vigorous criticism by as diverse and keen a group of 
minds as one is likely to find. It is an interesting and 
instructive experience to submit something one has 
written to the examination of such a company, and 
every member of the Commission has had that ex- 
perience repeatedly during the thirteen months we 
have worked together. Whatever else may be said of 
the fruits of our labors, it will certainly be true that it 
is the product of a genuine process of cooperative 
thinking in which every member has taken part 
throughout. 

The sections of the final report upon which we 
were chiefly working at this meeting in New York will 
probably carry these titles: “Section A. Introduc- 


tion—Rethinking Unitarianism,’” and “Section B. 
Findings and Recommendations.” ‘Together they 
will occupy about fifty pages in the volume, and will 
constitute the principal constructive message which 
the Commission has to give to the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. They will be supported by a carefully edited 
selection from the mass of material which the Com- 
mission has assembled in the course of its study— 
the reports of the technical staff, a series of memoranda 
on special topics, some prepared by members of the 
Commission and others prepared at the request of the 
Commission by persons specially qualified, and finally 
certain more technical papers and recommendations. 

Beside the work on Section A and Section B, the 
Commission spent considerable time over the memo- 
randum on worship, prepared by President Reinhardt, 
that on religious education, prepared by the chairman, 
the precise text of the proposed amendments to the 
by-laws of the American Unitarian Association, and 
the recommendations to the Board of Directors of the 
Association. 

This last-named document, which will perhaps be 
of less general interest than some of the others, is of 
very great importance in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion; and it may be useful to indicate some of the 
steps in the process of preparing it. It was first 
sketched out by the Director of Studies after detailed 
consideration in conference with the chairman, fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Commission at Star Island 
in July, where many of the problems involved were dis- 
cussed with Dr. Charles R. Joy as the official repre- 
sentative of the Board. The tentative document was 
then submitted to the executive committee of the 
Board at a meeting in Boston in August. The Board 
of Directors gave prolonged and intensive study to the 
Commission’s suggestions, and in October submitted to 
the Commission a series of memoranda totaling seventy 
typewritten pages in length which took up each point 
in detail and presented not only the views of the Board 
but those of the special committee on administrative 
methods. ‘his material was in turn studied by each 
member of the Commission, and at a great many points 
the original recommendations were modified as a re- 
sult. Finally, the Commission as a whole went over 
the entire series of recommendations in detail, in the 
light of all the additional testimony from many sources 
that had come in since October. The present form of 
this document, for which of course the Commission 
takes full responsibility, is actually the product of-a_ 
great many minds and the outcome of many months 
of study. Without the participation of the Board of 
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Directors and the various denominational officials, 
without their candid and vigorous criticism, the result 
would have been very different and far less valuable. 

This is only an example of the general type of pro- 
cedure which, with wide variation in detail, the Com- 
mission has been following throughout the many areas 
of its survey. One further example will show how at 
some points the Commission has finally accepted en- 
tirely the suggestion of the Board. It is the vexed 
question of the nominating committee. None of its 
own earlier attempts to solve this problem had satisfied 
the Commission, but at the recent meeting in New 
York a communication from the Board of Directors 
presented a solution which seemed to the Commission 
so plainly right and wise that it adopted it in toto 
and substituted the wording proposed by the Board 
for that which had previously stood in its own report. 
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Prophecies concerning dates of publication are 
notoriously unreliable, but the Commission hopes that 
the complete report will appear in March. This will 
give approximately two months for the report to be 
read and: studied by the denomination before the 
annual meeting in Boston, and the Commission hopes 
that there may be widespread and systematic discus- 
sion of the various recommendations throughout the 
fellowship. A brief pamphlet, outlining a series of 
suggested discussion meetings, is now in preparation, 
and will be available for distribution at the time of 
publication of the report. The Commission regards 
the discussion of the report during the weeks pre- 
ceding the annual meeting as at least equal in im- 
portance to the discussion which was carried on so 
successfully and in so many churches during the earlier 
months of the appraisal. 


Meditation for Liberals 


Hornell Hart 
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C HE rekindling of spiritual faith is the enter- 


Concentration on factory production, speed, 
money, military power, laboratory measure- 
ments, and the like, at the expense of personality 
values, ideals and spiritual realities, has accentuated 
cynicism and self-seeking. It has brought us within 
sight of what many people believe may be the end of 
our economic order and the self-destruction of our civ- 
ilization. The task of religion is to build a new spiritual 
and social order, founded on love and on truth. 

This enterprise cannot succeed as a merely human 
undertaking. To be of service we must establish ef- 
fective working relations with spiritual reality. This 
living contact can be established and developed, be- 
yond any ultimate limit, by means of true medita- 
tion. 

The organized religious forces in the world today 
are weakened by their division into conflicting faiths 
and into competing sects. International and economic 
cooperation cannot well be promoted by religious 
workers who have not learned to attain spiritual unity 
with one another. The trend toward sectarianism 
must be reversed. A world-wide working harmony of 
faiths must be achieved. Not by reducing religions 
and denominations to colorless and inert uniformity 
must this cooperative fellowship be won. The crea- 
tive harmony of diversity must be achieved. 

Meditation, truly understood and whole-heartedly 
carried out, is a thoroughly practicable method for 
developing this world-wide harmony. Spiritual power 
has been closely associated with meditation and 
prayer. Jesus of Nazareth, “a great while before 
day, rose up and departed into a desert place, and 
there prayed.” St. Francis followed closely this 
great example. The Catholic mystics learned to come 
into working relations with the spiritual world by 
means of systematic exercises. The great Protestant 
mystics revitalized religion and acquired inspired 
power to work for better social conditions by means of 
communion with the unseen, through meditation and 
prayer. George Fox, and the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) which he founded, became outstanding 
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forces for peace, for liberation of slaves, for the freedom 
of womankind, for prison reform, and for economic 
good will, because they cultivated, through their 
meetings for silent worship and their private devotions, 
the presence of God in their own minds and lives. 
The Oxford Group Movement, founded by Frank 
Buchman, has developed amazing power to inspire 
men and women, to transform lives, to awaken con- 
sciences, and to restore faith. This power also has de- 
veloped in connection with the systematic practice of 
meditation. Kagawa’s enthusiasm for social recon- 
struction, and his vast influence in Japan, flow forth 
from a vivid inner spiritual experience, closely con- 
nected with meditation. 

The power and the glory of meditation are not 
confined to Christians. Gandhi’s passion for social 
justice and his power in making it effective are closely 
related to his practice of meditation. Mohammedan 
Sufis, Hindu mystics, Zen Buddhists in Japan, and 
Theosophists, in various countries of the world are 
actively practicing meditation and seeking to apply to 
social regeneration the resulting spiritual power and 
inspiration. The Arcane School in New York is cul- 
tivating on an international scale the self-disciplined 
skills of meditation and of spiritually effective world 
service. Christian Science, the Unity Movement, New 
Thought, and other movements founded for direct 
spiritual inspiration, have some essentials in common 
with these other searchings into the unseen. * 

Many of the movements mentioned above are 
outstanding for the social idealism engendered by their 
spiritual experience. 

Out of all this diversity, how can we attain the 
Beloved Community, the kingdom of God, the creative 
harmony out of which a new social and spiritual order 
shall arise? How shall we attain open-minded co- 
operation without loss of the fervor which comes from 
deep conviction? 


*A 1935 book which sets forth vividly the transforming 
power of spiritual experience is ‘‘Modern Mystics,” by Sir Francis 
Younghusband. More historical detail is given in ‘Studies in 
Mystical Religion” (1909) by Rufus Jones. 
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The effective and yet open-minded cooperation 
between scientists points the way for religionists. 
Physicians may disagree in many respects. They 
may expect confidently that their present knowledge of 
how to treat disease will be enlarged vastly in the fu- 
ture. Yet they are usually able to work together, 
energetically and courageously, for the saving of in- 
dividual lives and for the health of the community, 
on the basis of the truths which they possess in com- 
mon. So, too, in spiritual matters. All reality is one. 
Those who persistently and open-mindedly search for 
truth will thereby, in the long run, draw near to one 
another in their common discoveries. 

But love, as well as truth, is integrative. All 
consciousness ultimately is one. Those who unre- 
servedly dedicate their lives to the fulfillment of life 
for their fellowmen can find a basis for common action. 
Such dedication requires the surrender of all rivalry 
for prestige, power, or leadership. It involves a 
willingness to discover fully the areas of agreement in 
matters of faith and of social policy. It involves the 
readiness to work out common programs of action 
with respect to world peace, to industrial relations, to 
social legislation, to race relations, and the like. To 
that end, it involves learning the skills of creative dis- 
cussion, by which the participants cease trying to 
convert each other, and begin seeking to learn from 
one another. It involves an eagerness to retain the 
rich values of diversity—to understand, to appreciate 
and to utilize the contributions of those who initially 
disagree with oneself. It involves placing less and 
less stress upon the irreconcilable divergencies. 

Back of the varieties of creeds, denominations, 
cults, sects and movements is the supreme and all- 
inclusive reality. Our task is to enlarge our aware- 
ness and increase our utilization of the great body of 
truth which lies back of all the lesser truths. 

Meditation is the inward process for attaining 
creative harmony and working relations with spiritual 
reality. The prayer of petition asks God to alter the 
pattern of our environment so that it may fit better 
to the pattern of our own purpose and personality. 
Meditation (which is a development of the prayer of 
communion) seeks to bring the pattern of oneself into 
harmony with the fundamental patterns of God in the 
world, so that His will may have free course through us. 

Meditation is a combination of concentration with 
relaxation. The body, the turmoil of emotions, and 
the rambling sequences of mental images, are quieted. 
The prejudices, passions and wishes of the personality 
are abandoned. ‘The lower self is put to sleep, while 
the higher powers remain vividly alert. In this state, 
whatever knowledge upon a chosen problem or topic 
is possessed by the consciousness and the subcon- 
sciousness tends to organize itself. The normal proc- 
esses of association are given freedom to act. The 
self-organization of knowledge is as natural as crystal- 
lization, as germination, or as gestation. * 


*Guidance in the difficult attainment of concentration will 
be found in “Concentration, A Practical Course,’’ by Ernest 
Wood, $1.25, The Theosophical Press, Wheaton, IIl., ““Concen- 
tration and Meditation, A Manual of Mind Development,” by 
The Buddhist Lodge, London, $1.25, The Swan House, Hinsdale, 
Ill., and in “From Intellect to Intuition,’ by Alice A. Bailey, 
$2.00, Lucis Publishing Co., 11 West 42d St., New York City. 


But science is coming to recognize that knowledge 
may come into consciousness through other channels 
than the senses. The process is fragmentary and spo- 
radic, but veritable. Dr. J.B. Rhine of Duke Univer- 
sity has proved this by means of over 100,000 experi- 
ments. Dr. Alexis Carrel has confirmed it. Now 
meditation provides mental conditions favorable to 
the occurrence of telepathy and clairvoyance. Into 
meditation, therefore, may be woven greater and 
greater fragments of knowledge which transcend the 
normal consciousness. 

As the powers of meditation are gradually in- 
creased, by long months and years of steady self- 
discipline and training, it becomes increasingly pos- 
sible to rise to levels of instantaneous intuition. 
Flashes of comprehensive insight occur. Inspiration 
becomes more and more frequent. Illumination is 
attained. 

The winnowed wisdom of the past has created a 
great reservoir of truth, from which the student may 
draw. Modern inspirations have been adding a rich 
and broadening stream to this great pool of revelation. 
But back of and beyond these outer resources is the 
communal consciousness of those who serve the Christ 
Spirit of truth and love. Into this communion of the 
saints it is possible, by advanced meditation, to lift 
the consciousness. 

At a high level of meditation comes the ecstatic 
awareness of oneness with God, with all the world, and 
with all mankind. One knows, with utter inner cer- 
tainty, that God is love, that all His universe is su- 
premely beautiful, and that all of us are to find 
our fulfillment, sooner or later, in our union with 
Him. 

The results of meditation must not be propounded 
dogmatically; they must not be asserted as infallible. 
Rather, they must be subjected to verification, by 
study in comparison with the inspirations of others, 
by submission to adverse criticism, and by experimen- 
tal application in the outer life. ‘Believe not every 
spirit, but prove the spirits, whether they are of 
God.” Inspiration is not a substitute for scientific 
experimentation and verification. Rather, it is an 
auxiliary and a supplement to the ordinary intelli- 
gence. 

The single-minded and whole-hearted pursuit of 
truth and of love, by means of spiritual meditation, 
alternating with outward application of inward in- 
spiration, leads one inevitably into the fellowship of 
the Beloved Community. The basis of this fellowship 
is the dawning awareness of oneness with God and 
with all one’s fellowmen. This spiritual insight does 
not come to full flower except in complete dedication 
to the service of mankind—seeking to rectify social 
injustice, seeking to open the way to richness of life 
for all the handicapped and the underprivileged, and, 
above all, seeking to make available the spiritual 
knowledge which leads to rebirth into the Beloved 
Community. 

_ The Beloved Community has its basic organiza- 

tion in higher spiritual realms rather than on the 
Pee plane. Yet the fellowship is definite and 
vital. 

Those who follow the path of open-minded medi- 
tation and of open-hearted service more and more 
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often encounter their fellow members in the Great 
Community. They meet wise and sensitive souls who 
serve as guides, teachers and messengers to the docile. 
They encounter even oftener fellow-learners—people 
who are sent to them for spiritual quickening, strength- 
ening and guidance. 

Those who are awakening to their membership 
in the kingdom invisible will increasingly find mutual 
reinforcement in groups of the like-spirited. The 
early Christians did so. The Oxford groups are demon- 
strating the value of this solidarity. Within churches, 
in private homes, in local societies of various sorts, 
those for whom the spiritual enterprise is supreme will 
find one another, and will meet together for the shar- 
ing of inspiration, of courage, of joy, and of creative 
service. 

Religion is not dying; it is undergoing a rebirth. 
Its new embodiment must be world-wide in its fellow- 
ship. Its faith must include all the truth that is known 
to science, and all that is valid in the intuition of the 
mystic. No earthly organization and no human 
creed is adequate to these needs. But in the highest 
common factors of all the faiths—in the creative fel- 
lowship of all the seekers after truth and love—the 
remaking of the world may go forward. 


* * * 


AN APPRECIATION 


Mrs. Charles Bernstein, known and loved by the boys and 
girls and the men and women of Liberty, Michigan, and vicinity 
as “‘Mother Bernstein,” is the most loyal and self-sacrificing 
Universalist ever known to the writer, who has served several 
parishes in the denomination. 

This is a belated and richly deserved tribute to this woman, 
who was born nearly three score and ten years ago, and whose 
unswerving loyalty to the Universalist denomination and its 
noble faith has won for her the unstinted praise of all disinter- 
ested persons acquainted with her, or who are familiar with the 
story of her decades of fruitful service. 

The words “loyalty to the denomination”’ are deliberately 
written, for throughout the nation there is no Universalist with 
a deeper love of and allegiance to the General Convention. She 
belongs to the all too small company of those who respect the 
national leaders, and to the measure of her ability she always re- 
sponds to their calls. It is her conviction that without the 
General Convention the local churches would he “‘as sheep with- 
out a shepherd.”’ 

Next in importance she places the state convention. For 
years she has missed no session of the Michigan Convention, and 
for the past five has served as a member of its board of trustees. 

But it is in her church at East Liberty that her activities are 
largely centered. She is a community-minded woman, one in- 
terested, actively so, in many organizations, but she gives first 
place to her church. “But for Mrs. Bernstein, the Universalist 
church would long since have passed out of existence,” is the 
substance of what is often heard as one travels about among the 
farmers, for this is a rural region. The people probably know 
whereof they speak, for most of them have spent their lives 
here. 

All agree that but for Mrs. Bernstein the fine brick parsonage 
that joins the church on the south would never have been built. 
She drove about the country soliciting money and voluntary 
labor, and there are few men in this section who did not contrib- 
ute days of work of one kind or another. 

When the church needs wood, Mrs. Bernstein gets together 
a company of men who go into the woods and saw, cut, and haul 
cords of it, while she and her helpers among the women prepare 
the noonday meal. But why continue? Had we the space, 
what a story could be told! 


The glory of the East Liberty church is its wonderful group 
of boys and girls and young people, and for years their leader has 
been Mrs. Bernstein. She has ‘‘mothered” the senior Y. P. C. U. 
since the nineties, and has long nurtured a fine junior organiza- 
tion. Both groups look to her for inspiration, information, and 
practical assistance of every kind. Last summer she took four- 
teen of the seniors to Turkey Run, where she was one of the 
“camp mothers.” 

During the past two summer seasons Mrs. Bernstein organ- 
ized and directed Camp Gawanka at Farwell and Wampler lakes. 
Thirty-five juniors were enrolled last July, and for a week en- 
joyed a daily program of classes, hikes, games, devotional hours, 
and swimming. 

In burning gasoline running about the country week after 
week to solicit money or to secure the cooperation of others in 
the doing of something that needs to be done; in carrying young 
people and adults to and from one service or another on Sunday; 
in dreaming and thinking day and night of her church and plan- 
ning activities of one kind and another; in giving money, time 
and strength to help in every possible way, the writer seriously 
doubts if her equal could be found in the denomination. Cer- 
tain it is that no other woman could be found who gives her 
church a more whole-hearted devotion. 

All honor to Mrs. Charles Bernstein! Some say the Univer- 
salist Church needs this, others claim that it needs that, but its 
one great crying need for rapid development in every department 
of its life is more men and women of Mrs. Bernstein’s type. If. 
all throughout our Zion were like her, every month of every year 
would be a “‘Loyalty Month.”’ 


A PSALM OF PROGRESS 


George Lawrence Parker 


Marvelous are the years of our time, O Lord. 

Our inventions have carried us far from the known and the 
familiar. Our voices find pathways in an instant around the 
world on invisible tracks. Our bodies we carry over land and sea 
on the wings of singing engines. Our motion is tuned to hooded 
valves and our highways are ribbons of speed. 

Praise be to Thy wisdom for these releases, and for the free- 
dom they bring with them. 

Our thoughts likewise are liberated in analysis, and by tests 
that explain our intricacies and our inwardness. The familiar 
homespun mind is clothed in garments that we do not recognize, 
and our emotions are carried to the laboratory hot from the 
furnace of our experience. 

Praise be to Thee for the secrets of our souls thus revealed. 
Praise to Thee that we may know ourselves to be creatures 
of infinite and intimate science and not the guess work of 
chance. 

The years of our time do relate us a flaming story of our- 
selves. 

But all is vain, O Lord, except we enlarge the comprehending 
spirit. All is vain if the machinery of our progress drowns out 
the interpreting speech of our understanding. All is vain unless 
love still guards our gates. All is vain unless the homesickness 
of our souls finds refuge in our progress, unless there be a real 
hearthfire burning at our altars of discovery. 

Help us, Infinite One, to grow with our growth and to ad- 
vance with our advancement! 

Refine the sensitiveness of our sympathy and our compre- 
hension, as we define their operations. May uncommon knowl- 
edge not make common the wonders of our delicate souls, nor the 
glitter of science deceive the hunger of our spirits. Let not the 
swift changes of our outer life be falsifying substitutes for the 
unchanging demands of our inner needs. 

Grant us ever more and more progress, O Lord; but teach us 
that we cannot flee from ourselves nor from Thee. 

May the infinite music of our existence “go round and 
round” as it must; and come out to Thee at last! 

Amen. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN ANSWER TO OUR OXFORD GROUP |JEDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your editorial, “The Oxford Group,” in the January 25 
issue, prophetically the Feast of the Conversion of the Apostle 
St. Paul, you asked, “‘Can’t we believe in a movement without 
joining it?” That depends, of course, upon what is meant by 
believing in it. If we see in it another of the many movements 
in the world through which human beings have been helped we 
may give it a spectator’s blessing. If, on the other hand, we see 
in it the decisive Christian movement of our time, the one thing 
of the day that has a chance to break down the professionalism of 
a preacher’s Christianity and restore a Christianity of laymen 
taking Christ down into the market-place, using their own lan- 
guage, making mistakes perhaps, but nevertheless full of zeal for 
the changing of the lives of others, I wonder if we can sit on the 
sidelines and applaud in entire safety. 

Prof. Emil Brunner, world-renowned theologian of Switzer- 
land, describes himself as having been the spectator, and says, 
“The spectator makes no mistakes except that, of doing nothing— 
sees every fault with the exception of one, that of being a spec- 
tator.” Brunner does not believe we can save our souls and try 
to keep Christianity a private matter. That, though it throw 
us open to ridicule and charges of bad taste, we must bear open 
witness to what God has done for us. The church has been 
preaching for four centuries since the Reformation, and it seemed 
during that time God’s appointed way—but today half the 
country never darkens the door of a church. A recent radio 
fan poll recorded sermons as among the things the hearers 
would eliminate from the air. Preaching is in disrepute. But 
the world is in chacs and knows it. If a man knows he has 
found the solution, may he keep silent? May he insist that they 
have the churches, let them go there? 

Things look more critical in Europe than they do here; we 
do not quite feel that we are living over a volcano as must Pro- 
fessor Brunner in Zurich, bordered by two totalitarian nations 
and one whose politics are in the greatest confusion; in the very 
center of the area threatened with the most devastating war in 
history. Perhaps an American might not write as Brunner 
does: ‘“‘Today there is no time to be lost. Who knows how much 
ground there may still be between us and the abyss? The world, 
as far as we can see, has one single chance left—a really living 
Christianity; that is, the changing of conditions and of society 
through the changing of individuals on a colossal scale. Perhaps 
there is no longer time for that. Perhaps the end is near. Per- 
haps it will come through a catastrophe .. . . If anyone knows 
anything better than the Oxford Group I will give my support to 
him. . . . J have looked round a bit and I have not found this 
other way.” 

As a minister let me confess that I have been a preacher of 
doctrines, of a point of view; I have not been a life changer. 
And I reach sixty a Sunday! At least 60,000 people a Sunday 
in Memphis go to no church. To them church is a dead issue, 
a wet blanket, an outmoded point of view—any number of 
things—but not the power of God unto salvation. Our church 
members by their lives and speech have not made the rest hunger 
and thirst for the great secret they have found. I know of real 
life changing that needs being done among church members, and 
even ministers, in this city; I know of income taxes evaded, 
profits hidden, keeping of mistresses, by church officers; and the 
worst of it is that the non church-going public knows these 
matters also. What divine secret does all that reveal to win a 
defeated world? 

So, my answer to your question is that nobody has any 
obligation to come out for the Oxford Group as the Oxford Group. 
But if one sees here what Brunner sees, and what I see, then he 
cannot sit in the grandstand and just root for the home team. 
If the need of today is for witnesses to the power of the living 
God, a power that worked not only nineteen centuries ago but 
today, that not only has helped others but is helping us, can 


we sit back and do nothing about it? If the Oxford Group is 
daring to try this uncomfortable experiment as no other dares, 
must we not risk the disapproval of the world and go with them? 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


We are not after safety, nor is our interest that of a spec- 
tator on the sidelines. If a man sees in the Oxford Group “‘the 
one decisive Christian movement of the day,’”’ he ought to be in 
it heart and soul. And he should be in it whether the world ap- 
proves or disapproves. So far as we can see nobody who joins 
the Oxford Group movement runs much risk of persecution. 
He is more likely to find himself sitting next to the Prime Minis- 
ter of the country where he is working. So we approve, help, 
talk the thing up, just as we do a Christian movement operating 
at the other end of the social line and putting courage and hope 
into a man who is “down but not out.”? But why don’t we join? 
Because we think it more important for us, with whatever talent 
we possess, to work in ways where we know our contribution 
counts. 

The Editor. 
* * 
ON MR. HICKS’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The logic of Granville Hicks’s position in ‘‘Communism and 
Academic Freedom” cannot pass unchallenged. Both theoreti- 
cally and historically we can speak of Communism only as the foe 
of academicfreedom. To talk of class dictatorship as a necessary 
step to true democracy is too much like talking of war as a means 
to end war. 

To straighten the twisted face of an advocate of proletarian 
dictatorship when he tries to appeal to lovers of freedom, I would 
lay it down as axiomatic of any ethical ideal which would appeal 
to Universalists, that the ideal must be such that at no stage in 
ihe advance toward it is conduct contradictory to it commendable. 
The alternative type of ideal is the mother of history’s most re- 
pulsive atrocities—atrocities sanctified by an ideal which the 
atrocities deny. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


Boston, Mass. 
* x 


THIS SEEMS TO US UNANSWERABLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Granville Hicks paints for us in the Leader a most attractive 
picture of the Communist—logical, consistent, uncomplaining, 
fair-minded, not blaming the capitalist for being what he is, 
fighting the battles of the liberal as well as his own. I had no 
idea Communists were like that, which shows that you can’t 
believe all you hear. Or all you read either, for a careful reading 
of The New Masses over a period of several months gave me a 
very different impression of Communists. I suppose the ex- 
planation is that there are just as many kinds of people among 
Communists as there are among capitalists or the bourgeoisie— 
or Universalists. And that is one of the reasons why their: 
dream of a classless society can never come true. 

So mild, so reasonable, so convincing, is Mr. Hicks that he- 
almost persuades me that I, a liberal, ought to help and defend. 
the Communists. But I remember that at the Washington. 
Convention Mr. Hicks, after telling the ministers that liberals: 
ought to work with Communists, added frankly that Com-- 
munism, once established, would have no place for them. 

If I am to be oppressed and suppressed, deprived of my 
freedom, as Mr. Hicks says I must be, what difference will it 
make to me whether my oppressor is a fascist or a Communist?’ 
To be sure, if my oppressor is also my executioner, he will’ 
probably, if one of Mr. Hicks’s Communists, perform his duty’ 
regretfully, with a “This hurts me more than it does you.” 


But I shall be just as dead as if the axe had been wielded by a. 
brutal fascist. 
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Mr. Hicks told the ministers at Washington that by working 
for Communism (in which they will find no place) they would be 
making the choice for a better social order. But liberals do not 
approve of dictatorships of any kind—of fascism or Communism. 
They would not even approve of a dictatorship of liberalism, if 
there could be such a thing. : 

But, Mr. Hicks tells us, no Communist has ever regarded 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as permanent, or praised dic- 
tatorship as a good in itself. If dictatorship of the proletariat 
means dictatorship by the entire working class over all other 
classes, it will of course cease to be when the other classes have 
been absorbed or exterminated, and the classless society is es- 
tablished. But dictatorship of the proletariat as it works out in 
practice today seems to mean dictatorship by a few over all the 
rest of the proletariat. It may be that the power these dictators 
now have will be cheerfully surrendered, but I, personally, 
have my doubts. 

If the goal of the Communists is true democracy, as Mr. 
Hicks says, why are they going in the opposite direction? Dic- 
tatorship, regimentation, class war, seem a strangely roundabout 
way to freedom and democracy. 

A.F, 


* * 


“MALE AND FEMALE CREATED” 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let me react to my own article, ‘‘Meriden-Washington,” by 
saying: Yes, brethren, I noticed just as quickly as you did, when 
I read my article, that I made a bad slip in saying ‘‘second” 
story of creation. Of course I should have said ‘‘first.”” But 
that article was written at top speed and sent post-haste and (like 
most of my work) was not critically reviewed, through fear that 
T might try to improve it (and make it worse,—if possible). 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 


THE RARE FRIENDS 


the Editor of the Leader: 

In your editorial on spiritual helps, I note you refer to 
ciendship or personality as an aid. Whenever I happen upon a 
truly socialized individual—one abounding in sympathy and 
consideration for others—I find myself given spiritual help. I 
find a uniformity about these rare persons. They always possess 
a depth of wisdom and they always have a joyous expression and 
sheen in their eyes. Their apparent innocence of heart amazes 

the worldly. It seems unreal. 

From friends of such temper I get a twofold aid—the pleas- 
antness of their character together with its embodiment in per- 
sonal expression of eyes or voice or appearance. Because of their 
appeal I am impelled to think deeply about the value of life in 
the natural world. What is the ultimate destiny of these gra- 
cious people, I ponder. From that point on I am thinking re- 
ligiously. The conquering joy of these rare spirits must not be 
lost. That is why I never find myself recalling some friends as 
business men or women, teachers, or workers, but always recalling 
them in the light of religious thought and philosophy. They are 
precious spirits to be cherished. 

Carl Peterson. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* x 


THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Council for Moderation, launched in New York last 
fall to curb excessive drinking, has disbanded. Financial support 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been withdrawn. The end came 
because of dissension as to whether the Council should campaign 
for moderate use of intoxicants or for total abstinence. 

The Council was composed of prominent men, some sincere 
temperance workers, others apparently interested in temperance 
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only enough to oppose excess as likely to create too much op- 
position to repeal. 

Failure was certain from the first. No thinking person know- 
ing the history of the drink traffic and the effects of alcohol, as 
now proved by scientific investigations, would expect to help the 
temperance cause by a neutral stand toward moderation and ab- 
stinence, a tacit encouragement of the liquor traffic, so inter- 
preted by every brewer, distiller, and vendor of liquor, and, worse, 
by youth and others ignorant of the truth about drink. 

It is said that ‘‘all things work together for good for those 
who love the Lord.” This Council for Moderation and its timely 
end has done good in getting people to think and to know that 
the only logical thing for a Christian is to work for total abstinence 
for the individual and prohibition for the nation—and the world. 
If every church member, even every Universalist, so stood, the 
world and the church, even the Universalist, would be the 
better for it. 

Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 


* * 


A CENTURY’S WORTHY RECORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

That Indianapolis Universalists are ‘eagerly hopeful of 
greater things in the next fifty years’’ is not the least interesting 
of the seven-column report Oscar F. Vogt gives January 4 of “A 
Century of Universalism in Indianapolis, Indiana.’’ Your prin- 
ter’s ink cannot be put to better use than to publish such worth- 
while historical papers. Admirable! 

Let me say that the century-old Universalist Historical 
Society will welcome such detailed historical papers, either in 
manuscript or in print, for our archives. 

Hosea S. Ballou, President. 

Boston, Mass. 


LYNN TAKES A PROGRESSIVE STEP 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The commendable action of the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, Mass., in creating a special Pastor’s Fund, is something 
which ought to be duplicated by every church in the denomina- 
tion. According to recent announcement the sum of $276 was 
contributed to this fund by the members of the parish at Christ- 
mas. ; 

Many and varied are the calls which are made upon the 
minister, for contributions to dozens of civic campaigns, for 
loans to worthy individuals, for outright gifts, to say nothing of 
expenses incurred in making parish calls, in traveling to and from 
conferences here, there and everywhere. These items of expense 
he usually meets out of a usually inadequate salary. Many calls 
are made upon him by virtue of the position which he holds as 
pastor of a church; these he should not be compelled to meet out 
of his own personal finances. While some of the appeals for as- 
sistance are unworthy, being the work of adept panhandlers, 
others are worthy and shouid be met. Many are the times when 
a small financial assistance turns the tide. 

The Lynn parish is to be commended; Dr. William Wallace 
Rose is to be congratulated; other parishes, it is to be hoped, 
will do likewise. 

Harold H. Niles. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Pastor’s Purse in the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, as far back as the days of Dr. Eaton, was established 
to enable the pastor to help people in dire need—without giving 
their names to anybody. It was one of the most useful benevo- 
lences of that great church and saved many a hard situation. We 
assume that the Lynn Fund is patterned on this model. The 
minister knows about things often when all the world is in ig- 
norance. 


The Editor. 
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Dealing with Others 
The Psychology of Dealing with 
People. By Wendell White. (Macmil- 
lan. $2.50.) 


Various aspects of “applied psychology” 
have been the subject of more or less 
(often less) scientific volumes. Dr. White, 
in this work, presents considered con- 
clusions in an extended treatment of the 
question, ‘““What has psychology to say 
about dealing successfully with people?” 
It will prove interesting to those who 
realize that they might be more adept in 
presenting to others their ideas and their 
practical problems, to those who were 
brought up to deal with a simpler environ- 
ment than they now face, and those whose 
professional interest is in influencing others. 

There is another feature of our dealings 
with others which we find becoming more 
and more important. Others are dealing 
with us and using applied psychology on 
us! In the field of investment, in philan- 
thropy, in religion, as well as in merchan- 
dising, unprincipled people are out to 
sell us something, which often means to 
sell us. If we understand how the human 
mind is influenced we can offer more re- 
sistance to unscrupulous pressure and 
propaganda. 

Dr. White’s basis is an emphasis upon 
the fundamental wants which give an im- 
petus to human activity. People have 
basie desires and can be directed, in their 
search for gratification, to want other 
things. As Dr. White says, ‘‘the effective 
salesman does not sell automobiles, furs, 
tooth-paste, or oranges; he sells prestige, 
beauty, health, or pleasant taste.’’ In 
dealing with people and influencing their 
action we must know what are their basic 
wants. This volume, the first of a pro- 
jected series, deals with the technique of 
appealing to the want for a feeling of per- 
sonal worth. This desire is very important. 
Even an established dictator knows that he 
must lead people to identify themselves 
proudly with the program of action he 
has decided upon; they must feel, even 
while taking satisfaction in serving and 
following him, that they are enlarging and 
advancing their own interests. In the or- 
dinary contacts of life we appeal to others 
either by enlisting their pride or by rous- 
ing their fear and thus stimulating the 
assertion of their personal worth. 

First Dr. White presents the problem of 
dealing with people, on such a basis, in 
general situations. How do we present 
our ideas (directly or indirectly) without 
offense, with strong appeal, and with hope 
of success? How may we convey to others 
our respect for their personal worth? 
How combat or remove objectionable 
views held by others? How assist others 
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to achieve the distinction their talents 
warrant us to expect? 

Then we find a section devoted to the 
prevention of wrong-doing, another to 
preventing peculiar behavior. Finally 
“mental health” in general is discussed in 
the light of the basic want referred to 
above. 

The book is sane in its emphasis and 
contains many practical suggestions of 
real value. It does raise the disturbing 
question, ‘‘What would life be like if 
everyone J have to deal with read this 
book?” My neighbor would soon know 
the secrets of my techniques. Though I 
understood his for a while, he might find 
a new one and catch me napping! And 
even if I, and no one else, followed the 
practical suggestions of the psychologist, 
should I not, sooner or later, feel con- 
strained to ask whether it was fair for me 
to manipulate so skilfully the desire of 
other peopie for a sense of personal worth? 
There is something just a little underhand 
in using everything we know about people 
for the purpose of perfecting our tech- 
nique—unless, of course, we are really 
sure that our influence will be for their 
good. Unfortunately, we are usually quite 
sure it will be, and so we go as far as we 
can in molding their conduct. 

Medical knowledge is safe in the hands 
of good men; and a little of it may protect 
us from the worst forms of charlatanism. 
Psychological knowledge, similarly, is safe 
in the hands of good men; and even a little 
will open our eyes to the conspiracy of 
unscrupulous salesmen. But the people 
we have to deal with are after all people; 
some general “laws’’ of behavior may be 
formulated. But the chief “law” is that 
no two are alike and the biggest mistake is 
to deal with them as if they were. Ap- 
plied psychology, in short, must be supple- 
mented by reverence and respect for the 
individual. And our author would, I think, 
agree with us. He would add, I suspect, 
that reverence is not only essential, but it 
pays, in the greater success we have in 
dealing with the individual. 


ak 


Readable Psychology 


Some Psychology. By Mabel C. Wil- 
liams Kemmerer. (Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston. $2.00.) 


Dr. Kemmerer has written a very read- 
able general survey of psychology. She 
is familiar, one soon discovers, with much 
of the important literature on the subject, 
but she does not burden her readers with 
even a single footnote, and she avoids 
jargon. The general reader, or the student 
beginning the exploration of the science, 
would find this a very suggestive approach 
to the subject. The author has no “sys- 
tem”’ to advertise, no pet hobbies to ride, 
no feeling that her competence can best 


be displayed by entering the lists in com- 
bat with distinguished controversialists. 
She simply desires to tell her reader, in 
non-technical language, some of the facts 
now known about the working of the hu- 
man mind. And she succeeds. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DOO- 
LITTLE HOME 


About seventy-five of those interested 
in the Doolittle Home in Foxboro, Mass., 
gathered at the Home on Wednesday, Jan. 
22, for the annual meeting. The day was 
fine, the Home could not have looked more 
attractive, and the business conditions as 
reported showed the Home to be finely 
managed. 

From the report of the resident nurse, 
Mrs. Nellie R. Kerr, these facts are culled: 

“During the year we have had three 
added to our family. Two deaths have 
occurred. Mrs. Edna Prescott passed 
away in January, after a residence in the 
Home of over nine years. Mrs. Betsy 
Jane Miller died in July, less than three 
months after she came to us. I am glad to 
report a generally good state of health at 
this time throughout the house.”’ 

Mrs. M. Beulah Edwards, the matron, 
read a most interesting report. From her 
report the following items are taken: 

“In February, the evening of the 14th, 
the Unity Class of the local church visited 
us and entertained with games, songs and 
instrumental music. Sunday afternoon, 
March 8, a group of young friends from 
Murray Church, Attleboro, came and 
again we had a very pleasant and social 
time. Eleven members of the Home family 
attended the service on Easter Sunday 
in our church in Franklin. On Mothers’ 
Sunday, May 12, ten of us were able to 
accept the invitation and attend the ser- 
vice in Murray Church, Attleboro. 

“Our annual Visitation and Donation 
Day came on June 4. We received a goodly 
supply of canned goods, groceries, linens 
and books. All were very acceptable and 
gratefully received. During July and 
August the working staff of the Home en- 
joyed their annual vacations. Also many 
of the residents were able to have little 
vacations and all had several pleasant 
rides. 

“The working staff remains the same as 
in the past few years: Mrs. Kerr, nurse; 
Mrs. English, cook; Mrs. Inman, our good 
all-round helper; and the writer, Mrs. 
Edwards, matron. 

“On Sept. 26 the 11th district of the 
Republican Woman’s Club held their meet- 
ing with us, and Leverett Saltonstall, the 
Speaker of the House, was the principal 
speaker, and a very interesting and instruc- 
tive afternoon was enjoyed. The Ladies’ 
Mission Circle of Murray Church and the 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Thomas Jenkins, Vergie Pearson, Alexander Parker, Georgia 


Jenkins—pupils at Suffolk. Here’s good material to 


work on. 


Can you see it in their faces? 


“SNOWED IN” AT SUFFOLK 


A letter from Mrs. Willis dated Monday, 
Jan. 27, reports as follows: ““We are snowed 
in! We had a big snow storm yesterday 
and last night and it is very, very cold 
today. Just wish you could have had a 
peek at school this morning. We had 
thirty-five boys and girls present. We 
hardly knew what to do with such a little 
handful.” 

To persons accustomed to mild tem- 
peratures, a thermometer hovering in the 
vicinity of zero and several inches of snow 
on the ground together furnish ample 
reason for staying indoors. Yet more 
than that is responsible for the drop in at- 
tendance when cold weather strikes Suf- 
folk. To venture forth in a thin coat, no 
mittens, no rubbers, and with the soles of 
one’s shoes worn through to the ground— 
well, that’s not much fun either. Since 
receiving Mrs. Willis’ letter we realize 
more than ever the need of warm clothing 
there. Have you read the word on this 
page in last week’s Leader, suggesting that 
boxes of clothing be sent to help tide over 
the next two months? We hope many will 
come to Mrs. Willis’ aid. 

* * 
“BROUGHT YOU SOME TATERS”’ 


Hardly had Miss Yates and I set foot 
inside the assembly room at Suffolk School 
one morning last October before a tall 
boy stepped up, smiled, and, with the 
abbreviated statement of the caption, 
handed us a cardboard box. There was 
no string or paper about it, so it was a 
simple matter to open it at once. This 
we did. ‘There lay five big sweet potatoes, 
.each one scrubbed clean as a whistle. 
(Perhaps we should admit that their size 
-and shape made them look to us much 
more like turnips than sweet potatoes, but 
-we made no comments!) We had both 


been to the school once before and were 
accustomed to gifts of peanuts. But this 
was a new experience. 

It is not easy, when children have next 
to nothing themselves, to teach unselfish- 
ness and thoughtfulness of others. Yet 
in a remarkable way Mrs. Willis seems to 
be doing that. There was no evidence of 
“company manners” the two days we 
were in and out. The children were as 
free and natural as one could wish. Yet 
the atmosphere of the school itself sug- 
gested a quality of living together in which 
courtesy and thoughtfulness of others 
played a big part. It was a treat to have 
these two days at Suffolk following the 


Washington convention. We _ learned 
many things while we were there. 
S.M.A. 


RECORD ATTENDANCE IN SPITE OF 
WINTER WEATHER 


A letter, received last week from the 
superintendent of the Universalist church 
school in Pittsfield, Maine, contains the 
following bit of interesting news: “‘Pitts- 
field opened Loyalty Month program today 
with Young People’s Sunday. Our young 
people had the church service and did a 
fine piece of work. The congregation must 
have run close to the 200 mark, although 
of course there were many young people 
present—-nearly all of the Unioners, in- 
termediate and senior; some of the older 
juniors, the Campfire group, and one or 
two church school classes whose members 
do not belong to either Y. P.C. U. Church 
school had 252 this morning, nearly a 
record breaker except when we have had a 
special service with many visitors. This 
was practically all registered members, 
ninety in the Primary Department alone. 
Many classes upstairs had every member 
present, and today we set as our attendance 


goal for the month, every class perfect for 
the next four Sundays. If we should have 
it, I think we would have to move out, for 
I don’t know just where we could house 
them all.” 


* * 


ASK FOR THEM THROUGH THE 
YEAR 


Requests for stereopticon slides, pic- 
tures, snapshot albums, Suffolk box and 
all the other materials to be borrowed for 
use with the American Friendship pro- 
gram have gone way ahead of former years. 
We regret that it was impossible in some 
cases to send material for the dates desired, 
and in others to send anything at all for 
the three Sundays designated. But why 
not ask for these things later? For con- 
venience we have definite dates both for 
the program and the offering. But these 
materials are available throughout the 
year. So you need not deprive your 
school and classes of seeing them at some 
other time and learning much from them. 
Already a number are being booked for 
later dates. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The picture on this page was taken at 
Suffolk last October by Miss Abigail R. 
Bailey, long a worker in our Universalist 
church school at Marlboro, Mass. After 
attending the Washington convention 
Miss Bailey went to Florida for the winter. 
On her way she stopped off at Suffolk, 
spending two days there, determined to 
see in action the school she had heard so 
much about at home. While there she 
took a number of photographs, copies of 
which together with the films she sent us 
upon reaching Florida. These have added 
susbstantially to the collections in our 
four Suffolk albums, which are visiting 
many church schools these days. 


The Maine Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (interdenominational) has engaged a 
full time secretary to go into the field to do 
constructive work in that state. Rev. 
Harry HE. Titus, pastor of a Methodist 
church in New York state, was chosen for 
this important task. He began his duties 
Jan. 1. Rev. William J. Metz of Dexter, 
one of the Universalist representatives on 
the Council, believes heartily in its work 
and has been active in his district in 
making possible Mr. Titus’ appointment. 


Mrs. Lula Limpert, of our North Olm- 
sted church school, found so much help 
in the Loan Library copy of Paul Vieth’s 
“Improving Your Sunday School” that she 
immediately ordered one herself to add to 
their local church school library. She is 
not the first one who has found this book 
both helpful and suggestive. Have you 
read it? 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON GUILDS 


Is there one in your church? This is 
the question being asked by state chairmen 
about Clara Barton Guilds. Since the 
Washington Conyention there is an 
awakened interest in the Clara Barton 
Guild. Since that time two new Guilds 
have been organized, and they are being 
“talked about” in many places. 

Just now the Clara Barton Guilds are 
entering a very interesting project. They 
are “adopting” for a week or more one of 
the little girls who will go to the Clara 
Barton Camp this summer. By this we 
mean that they intend to pay what it will 
cost to keep her in camp a week, or pos- 
sibly two weeks, and they are also seeing 
to it that she has plenty of camp uni- 
forms. Aside from the medical expense 
of keeping a girl at camp, it costs just 
about $12 a week. The very first Guild to 
say it would adopt a little sister for a week 
was the Junior Clara Barton Guild of 
Derby Line, Vermont. This Guild is 
very active, and we can almost be sure of 
a response from it to any appeal. We 
think it is splendid for a Junior Guild to 
attempt this, although we know they can 
do it, and we also think their action should 
be an example to many other Guilds and 
also Mission Circles. If these little girls 
can find a way to earn $12 and make at 
least two camp uniforms, can’t you, and 
you? 

Six Clara Barton Guilds to date have 
signified their willingness to take the 
responsibility for one little girl at camp— 
Woonsocket, R. I., Providence First, 
R. I., Chelsea, Mass., Palmer, Mass., and 
Pittsfield, Maine, and many others are 
considering it. Our goal is twenty-five 
Guilds adopting a sister for one camp week 
or more. We feel sure we shall reach it. 

For several summers councillors and 
nurses and children have not felt quite 
satisfied with the camp uniforms, particu- 
larly because they do not fit and because 
buttons are always coming off. We have 
selected a new style of uniform, and while 
the others which are still left will be used, 
we wish we might have about one hundred 
of the new suits made. Let us see, one 
hundred would mean about fifty made by 
Mission Circles, and there are about 200 
Mission Circles in the country. Each 
uniform takes from two to three yards 
according to size, and is to be made of a 
very pretty shade of green seersucker 
available at 16 Beacon Street for only 
twenty cents a yard. If you would like 
to make one, two, or more, write to Mrs. 
Alice Enbom Taylor at 16 Beacon Street 
for the number of the pattern and the 
material. She will be very happy to send 
it to you, and if you start now you will 
have ample time to finish the suits before 
they are needed. We have campers vary- 


ing in age from little girls of three to young 
ladies eighteen years old, so you see camp 
suits made for children between the ages 
of seven and eleven (the age group for 
which the blue suits were made) fall far 
short of fitting a young lady fifteen or 
sixteen years old, and the little babies 
had to have many a stitch taken in the 
suits before they could be worn. 

We listened to a very interesting ser- 
mon this morning dealing with the many 
existing social injustices, the terrific num- 
ber of deaths from reckless automobile 
driving, the horrors of crime committed 
all about us, and, said the preacher, ““How 
many of us do more than say, ‘Isn’t that 
too bad!’ ’’ And so we say to every Mis- 
sion Circle where there is no Clara Barton 


Guild in your church, don’t be guilty of 
saying, “‘Isn’t that too bad!’”’ Say rather, 
“T’ll see what can be done about it.” 
And if you are really in earnest we feel 
sure of the result. If you desire informa- 
tion about how to proceed to organize, 
write to Mrs. Taylor at 16 Beacon Street. 
She is the National Clara Barton Guild 
Secretary, and she and her state chairmen 
are heart and soul in this work of building 
up this young women’s organization. She 
would like to hear from you at any time. 


cs coo 


DEDICATION DAY 


Ash Wednesday, Feb. 26, or any other 
date during Lent which is more conven- 
ient. Services and program material now 
available at headquarters. More than one 
hundred and fifty churches and women’s 
organizations have asked for samples. 
Have you? 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 
Everything seems to indicate that Young 
People’s Day was widely observed through- 
out the denomination on Jan. 26. We list 
below the churches that have sent in re- 
ports to date (Jan. 31), telling us that they 
observed the day. 


Connecticut: 
Danbury. 


Illinois: 


Joliet. 
Litchfield. 


Indiana: 
Indianapolis. 


Towa: 


Mitchellville. 
Webster City. 


Maine: 


Caribou. 

Dexter. 
Gardiner. 
Guilford. 
Livermore Falls. 
Norway. 
Oakfield. 


Massachuseits: 
Arlington. 
Assinippi (Norwell). 
Beverly. 

Boston, Grove Hall. 
Cambridge. 
Canton. 

Chelsea. 
Leominster. 
Melrose. 

Peabody. 
Provincetown. 
Shirley. 

Somerville. 


Taunton. 

New Hampshire: 
Concord. 
Claremont. 
Dover. 
Manchester. 
Portsmouth. 
Woodsville. 


New York: 
Binghamton. 
Brooklyn, Church of Our Father. 
Herkimer. 
Middleport. 
Ridgeway. 
Rochester. 
Ohio: 
Cincinnati. 


Pataskala. 
Springfield. 


Pennsylvania: 
Linesville. 


Rhode Island: 


Providence, Mediator. 
Woonsocket. 


Wisconsin: 
Monroe. 


Most of the above churches have sent 
in the loose offering taken on Young 
People’s Day for the benefit of the Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Children. 
At the present time this offering totals 
$154.73. 

We hope that those churches and 
unions that have not reported to us 
will do so soon, so that we may have a 
complete list and so that we may also have 
the contributions for the camp. We did 
expect this year to exceed last year’s offer- 
ing of $318. , 
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Among Our Churches 


Pennsylvania Letter 


The Keystone State is experiencing an 
old-fashioned winter, with much snow and 
ice, and the work of our ministers on the 
various circuits has been greatly ham- 
pered by bad roads and stormy Sun- 
days. 

Despite this handicap all are carrying 
on to the best of their ability. At Wells- 
burg two union services have been held 
recently, one in the Universalist church 
and the other in the Baptist church. At 
the first the Four Hundredth Anniversary 
of the first complete English Bible in print 
was celebrated. The church was filled, 
and the minister of the Methodist church 
read selected Scriptural passages to illus- 
trate the various types of literature. Rev. 
George A. Gay then delivered an illus- 
trated lecture entitled “How We Got Our 
Bible and What It Has Done to Us.” 

The second union service occurred New 
Year’s eve. At nine o’clock a service of 
worship was held with Rev. G. W. Palmer, 
minister of the Methodist church, preach- 
ing the sermon. An illustrated lecture, 
“‘Wagner and His Opera Parsifal,’’ filled 
the time from ten until eleven o’clock. 
Lunch was served until 11.30 and then 
came a candlelight service in which twenty- 
five Methodists, Baptists and Universal- 
ists participated. The meeting concluded 
at midnight with the singing of ‘‘Blest be 
the tie that binds.” 

The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Girard was held in 
Murray Hall Jan. 24. Every organization 
connected with the church reported a 
balance in the treasury. The following 
officers were elected: Moderator, Dr. F. C. 
McCune; asisstant moderator, Eben C. 
Gunnison; clerk, Mrs. Mae Sherman; 
treasurer, J. M. Smith; trustee, R. E. 
Drury. 

The annual meeting of the Universalist 
ehurch in Brooklyn occurred Jan. 14, 
and reports indicated that conditions in 
both community and church are showing 
an improvement. 

The churches of the Towanda circuit 
were stimulated by the visit of Dr. Roger 
F. Etz Dec. 29. He preached at Towanda 
in the morning, Standing Stone in the 
afternoon, and at Sheshequin at night. 
He also spoke to the Sunday school, and at 
supper time to the round table group. 
The following day he addressed some of 
the ministers regarding Loyalty Month 
plans. A venison steak dinner was next 
in order, with a long and intensely in- 
teresting discussion of Japan and peace 
and other international topics, followed by 
a question box. This aroused great in- 
terest. Large congregations, enthusiastic 
response, words of commendation for the 
‘General Superintendent. 

Jan. 14 was a significant date for our 
Philadelphia churches. At one o’clock 


about fifty members of the two churches 
enjoyed a delicious dinner, and then lis- 
tened to an inspiring talk by Dr. Etz, out- 
lining the Loyalty Month program. At 
2.30 Rev. George A. Gay addressed the 
Mission Circle and by request described 
the life and work of Toyohiko Kagawa. 
At 3.15 the ministers of the state met with 
Dr. Etz to discuss plans for Loyalty 
Month. At eight the trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention met for 
their regular quarterly session. At this 
meeting the resignation of Mr. George W. 
Jermyn as trustee was received, and with 
regret accepted. Mr. Jermyn had been a 
member of the board for many years, and 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Victor A. Friend has been elected presi- 
dent of the Melrose, Mass., Humane So- 
ciety. 

A son, John Peter, was born Dec. 8 to 
Rev. and Mrs. R. H. Bird, Jr., of South- 
old, N. Y. 

Rev. Lyman Achenbach of Carthage, 
N. Y., was elected pastor of the Independ- 
ent Christian Church, Gloucester, Mass., 
at the parish meeting, Jan. 22. 


Mrs. Max A. Kapp fell and broke her 
leg Jan. 29, while out skiing with the mem- 
bers of the Fitchburg Universalist church 
school. She is in Burbank Hospital, 
Fitchburg. 

Rey. Cornelius Greenway, minister of 
All Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., lectured at the Theological School 
and at the College of Letters and Sciences, 
St. Lawrence University, Jan. 13, 14, and 
15: 

Rev. R. R. Hadley was the preacher in 
the Roxbury, Mass., Universalist church 
on Feb. 2. Preachers on the other three 
Sundays of the month: Dr. Etz on Feb. 9; 
Rev. Francis W. Gibbs on the 16th, Dr. 
R. K. Marvin on the 238d. 


Mrs. Ida Kirk, mother of Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk and Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, so 
prominently known among Universalists, 
celebrated her eighty-fifth birthday anni- 
versary at her home, 88 Capen Street, 
Medford Hillside, Mass., on Friday, 
Janepo ls 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, will speak over the radio Sunday, 
Feb. 16, at 8.30 a. m., Eastern Standard 
Time, from Station WLW, Cincinnati. 
This address is on the Church Forum pro- 
gram, and will be of interest to all Uni- 
versalists. 

Miss Charlotte J. Ayres, teacher of 
French in the Wickford, R. I., High School, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Gilbert 


Ayres, underwent a major operation, 


had also served as president. Physical 
inability to attend the meetings induced 
him to offer his resignation. All who had 
been associated with Mr. Jermyn in the 
work of the church expressed their re- 
gret, and the secretary was instructed to 
express to him the high regard in which 
he was held, and the reluctance with 
which his resignation was accepted. 

Your correspondent has been greatly in- 
terested in the many “Granite Chips” 
which Dr. Asa Bradley has been scattering. 
He has been especially interested in the 
Cape Cod observations. He thinks that if 
New Hampshire can be represented by 
“Granite Chips,’”’” Pennsylvania may well 
be represented by ‘‘Keystone Clips.” 

George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


Wednesday, Jan. 29, at the Jane Brown 
Memorial Hospital in Providence. She is 
doing as well as could be expected. 


Rev. and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich an- 
nounce the birth of their third son, Carl 
Eberhard McLaughlin Ulrich, on Jan. 24. 


Rev. William H. Gysan, field secretary 
for the American Unitarian Association 
and Universalist General Convention Stu- 
dent Work Committee, visited St. Lawrence 
Jan. 20. Mr. Gysan held a preliminary 
conference with student representatives, at 
which plans were made for a two-day con- 
ference of liberal students to be held at 
St. Lawrence early in May. 

Henry Webb Edwards, ‘‘the most 
popular man in the Salem, Mass., parish,” 
clerk and treasurer of the church society 
for the past twenty years, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on Monday, Jan. 27. 
On the day before, at the close of the Sun- 
day morning service, Mr. Edwards was 
asked to stand with the preacher for the 
day, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president 
of the General Convention, to receive the 
greetings of the large congregation. The 
trustees of the church gave Mr. Edwards a 
briefcase in recognition of his birthday 
anniversary. 

Kansas 


Junction City~—Rev. W. G. Price, 
pastor. Not knowing of the denomina- 
tional plans, this church planned early in 
the season to make December Loyalty 
Month. The first Sunday was in honor of 
the Social Circle. They were responsible 
for attendance, and Mrs. Charles Brandon, 
secretary of the Circle for many years, 
read a history of the organization. The 
society is about sixty years old. The 
next Sunday honored the church school. 
They produced the banner attendance 
of the campaign and the season. Then 
came Men’s Sunday. Jan. 12 asermon was 
preached on “‘Good Resolutions in Edu- 
cation” that attracted city-wide atten- 
tion. The superintendent of schools, sev- 
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eral principals, and about twenty-five 
teachers were present, setting a new high 
for attendance this year. Jan. 21 the 
annual Happiness Supper was held, a 
reception to all members who joined and a 
reunion of all classes. The banqueters 
were seated by classes. The oldest class 
represented was 1884. Rev. Lon Call, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, was the principal speaker. Rev. 
Lynn Rupert, pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church, brought the felicitations of the 
other churches. A welcome to the new 
members was voiced by Mrs. W. H. Clev- 
enger. The first Sunday in February an 
exchange of attendance figures with Her- 
kimer, N. Y., was begun, to end at Easter. 


Massachusetts 


Medford.—Rev. Fred H. Miller, pastor. 
Young People’s Week opened auspiciously 
Jan. 26. Members of the Y. P. C. U. took 
part in the service and occupied the pul- 
pit, while the pastor, with his wife, was 
seated in the congregation. Miss Anna 
Petersen gave the invocation and read the 
scripture. Paul Cahill offered the prayer 
and accepted the offertory, which was 
given to the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp 
at North Oxford. Four sermonettes, 
each about five minutes in length, and 
based on the theme, “I Come Not to De- 
stroy, but to Fulfill,” were delivered by 
Winthrop Polsey, Miss Virginia Bowman, 
Miss Marjorie Rose and Roland Craw- 
ford. The ushers were Robert Lewis and 
Warren Silva. The young people’s chorus 
choir was assisted by Miss Marjorie 
Pierce at the console, and directed by 
Frank Parker Stanton, church organist. 
On Wednesday evening, Jan. 29, the 
Y. P. C. U. conducted a supper and enter- 
tainment as part of its observance. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. Dr. and Mrs. 
Shutter held ‘‘open house’”’ at the church 
on the evening of Dec. 30 in honor of Major 
and Mrs. Arnold W. Shutter of Washing- 
ton, D. C. After the reception, Major 
Shutter showed motion pictures of some 
Hawaiian volcanoes, describing an ascent 
of Mauna Loa—the one then in eruption— 
which he made about two years ago, with 
a military detail from Fort Shafter. He 
also showed some films made during the 
recent trip of himself and Mrs. Shutter to 
the Orient. The annual meeting of the 
society was held Monday evening, Jan. 
18. Reports of auxiliary organizations 
and Unity House were given; also of the 
treasurer and of the committee on special 
repairs. A resolution in memory of Albert 
C. Cobb, late president of the society, was 
adopted by a rising vote. Resolutions of 
thanks were tendered E. H. Scofield and 
B. H. Stahr for the fine work done last 
summer on the special repairs to the build- 
ing; and another resolution was tendered 
to the treasurer, W. C. Bechert, for the 
invaluable services which he renders. The 


report of the nominating committee was 
adopted unanimously as follows: President 
Alfred F. Pillsbury; vice-presidents, Lyn- 
don M. King and Wm. H. Curran; treas- 
urer, W. C. Bechert; clerk, Perry S. Wil- 
liams; trustees, for three years, elected to 
succeed themselves, A. L. Searle, Perry S. 
Williams, E. H. Scofield; trustee for one 
year, to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Cobb, Charles B. Beery; deacon, F. A. 
Olds. The farewell reception for Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert Marshall Rice, who left Jan. 
26 for their new charge in Arlington, 
Mass., was held at the church Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 24. The choir furnished several 
inspiring numbers, while Keefe Raymond 
and Bernard Forssell each contributed two 
solos. After a few parting remarks ad- 
dressed to Mr. and Mrs. Rice by Dr. 
Shutter, he presented them an envelope 
containing a check, on behalf of the so- 
ciety, “in appreciation of your high charac- 
ter and years of service.”’ Receiving with 
Dr. and Mrs. Shutter and Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice, were Rev. and Mrs. R. Homer 
Gleason of Rochester, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Scofield, and Prof. and Mrs. Gustav 
Bachman. Assisting also were Mr. and 
Mrs. Blaine McKusick, Mrs. W. H. Ryerse 
and Miss Gertrude Fox. The arrange- 
ments for the evening were under the di- 
rection of Miss Bertha Rand, while mem- 
bers of the Young People’s Christian Union 
and the ‘“‘Hour Exchange”’ served as ushers 
and helpers. Mr. Rice preached his fare- 
well sermon Sunday morning, Jan. 26, 
which was also observed as Young People’s 
Sunday. Young people who took part in 
the opening service were Edna Russell, 
president; Eleanor and Albert Williams 
and Lorraine and Keefe Raymond. The 
collection was given to the young people 
for their share in the work done at the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp. 


New Hampshire 

Dover.—Rey. Harriet B. Robinson, 
pastor. The morning service on Young 
People’s Sunday was in charge of members 
of the Y. P. C. U. The president, Miss 
Alice Osbon, presided, leading in the 
Lord’s Prayer and making the announce- 
ments. Erlon Woodward read the res- 
ponsive service, Miss Virginia Hall read 
the scripture lesson and offered the prayer, 
Miss Osbon gave an address on the ob- 
jectives of the Y. P. C. U., closing with a 
presentation of the work at the Clara 
Barton Diabetic Camp at Oxford, Mass., 
and telling of the effort of the Y. P. C. U. 
to help this project by raising money for 
the need of the coming season. An offering 
was taken, which netted $8 for the Clara 
Barton fund. The young people’s orches- 
tra, composed of members of both the 
church school and the Y. P. C. U., played 
the opening number. Mrs. Tucker at the 
piano and Mrs. Poore, in her beautiful 
solos, deepened the spirit of consecration. 
The minister spoke to the young people on 
intensifying those values that will make 
them of truest value to their day. Albert 


Richardson and Oscar Owen were ushers. 


New York 


Perry.—On Sunday, Jan. 12, a men’s 
class was assembled in the church. This 
is a small parish of about 100 members, 
but the pastor sent letters to all the men 
whose names he could get, promising them 
that if they would attend such a class it 
would discuss items of vital interest. 
George Coburn, a well-informed layman, 
was secured to lead the discussions. On 
the first Sunday, sixteen men responded. 
The following two Sundays were extremely 
cold, and the weather very disagreeable, 
but the attendance was thirteen on the 
19th and twelve on the 26th. The subjects 
discussed were ‘‘The Supreme Court de- 
cision invalidating the A. A. A.” on the 
19th, ‘“‘The Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution” on the 26th, and on Feb. 2 the 
radio addresses of Alfred E. Smith and 
Senator Joe T. Robinson. The whole town 
is interested in the class and practically 
all the men remain for church service. 
Of course, the class is yet in its infancy, 
but the interest seems to prove that men 
are more interested in applying religion to 
the problems of today than they are in 
events of two or three thousand years ago. 
The largest benefit party for a church held 
in Perry in years was held at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. F. M. Crocker Wednesday, 
Jan. 22. Cards were played in both the 
afternoon and evening, and in spite of the 
blizzard which swept through the region 
on that day, nearly all tables were taken. 
The profit was more than $45. Dr. and. 
Mrs. Crocker opened their beautiful home 
for the party, all the ladies worked hard 
to make it a success, and people of all 
the churches cooperated. 


Ohio 

Milford.—Rey. Harriet E. Druley, pas-- 
tor. For the first time in the history of 
this church the young people took entire 
charge of the service on Jan. 26. Four 
young people read papers on the following 
subjects: “Youth Facing the World,” 
“Youth and War,” “What I Think the- 
Church Should Do,” ‘A Description of 
Y. P. C. U. Work.” Others took part in 
the rest of the service. A good offering 
was received for the Diabetic Camp. Jan. 
25 the young people conducted a “Called 
for and Delivered’’ bake sale. Donations 
were called for and orders delivered, and a 
neat sum was realized to be used in the 
running expenses of the Y. P. C. U. Re- 
cently one of the church members, Miss 
Lucile Shumard, was appointed one of a 
few teachersin the Cincinnati Public School 
system to conduct a class in laboratory 
work in reading. Under the supervision 
of a well known authority on reading, these 
teachers prepare daily courses for their 
pupils. Miss Shumard is a teacher in the 
first grade work. Jan. 20 Miss Druley was 
installed as president of the Here Am I 
Society. This is a community group doing» 
welfare work for Milford. The society 
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has been recognized by welfare workers in 
Cincinnati as doing first class work. 


Wisconsin 


Racine—Reyv. James W. McKnight, 
pastor. The ladies have just had the 
church basement and social hall redeco- 
rated. Paint cleanser, fresh paint and 
wall paper have made this section of the 
church fresh and inviting. The ladies gave 
a card party in the social hall the afternoon 
of Feb. 2, to raise money. 

* ox 


A BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR 


Attention is called to “In the Living 
Way,” by C. C. Conner, some testimonials 
to which are in the advertising pages of 
the Leader. The author was ordained to 
the Universalist ministry in 1880, and was 
active in it full fifty years. On retiring, he 
continued to write. He began in early 
manhood extensive note-making which has 
been classified in cases; these have increased 
to accommodate his material until they fill 
the walls of alarge room. The preparation 
of the manuscript for this book suggested 
a work of large proportions—a topical 
manual, to be comprehended in a number 
of volumes, principally for public libraries. 
He says that he is not working over old 
sermons, the most of which have been de- 
stroyed, having served occasions or times 
that have passed. What he will offer, or 
offers, is living as this “In the Living Way.” 

* * 


MEETING OF THE DOO- 
LITTLE HOME 

(Continued from page 184) 
Ladies’ Social Circle of the local church 
held meetings with us during September 
and October. 

“Several fine gifts were received through 
the year. A crate of delicious oranges 
and one of grapefruit, sent directly from 
the South, came as a gift from Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter E. Hallam. Miss M. L. In- 
galls of Lynn gave fifty books to our li- 
brary. A stroller-chair for the infirmary 
was a gift from the late Mrs. Ellen S. G. 
Farnsworth. 

“A delicious dinner was enjoyed on 
Thanksgiving Day. Our dinners on both 
Thanksgiving and Christmas are furnished 
by the Massachusetts State Convention. 

“Our Christmas festivities began on the 
Thursday before the holiday, when a group 
of friends from the Taunton church gave 
us an evening’s enjoyment. On Christmas 
Sunday afternoon a group of young people 
from a local church, with their pastor, 
Rev. Paul A. Southard, entertained us 
with vocal and instrumenta! music, carol 
singing, etc. On Christmas eve our entire 
family of twenty-one persons had a happy 
time at our Christmas tree party. 

“The beginning of the new year finds 
everybody well, everybody happy and the 
Home a credit to you all.” 

The entire list of officers for 1935 was 
re-elected for 1936, with the exception of 
the treasurer. William Watson having 
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resigned from the treasurership, because of 
removal from the state, Ralph F. Perry of 
Attleboro was chosen treasurer. Here is 
the roster of officers for the Home for the 
coming year: President, Rev. Isaac V. 
Lobdell, D. D.; vice-president, Frank I. 
Sherman; treasurer, Ralph F. Perry; 
clerk, Miss Katharine C. Bourne; trus- 
tees, Mrs. Marion W. Comey, Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., Rev. William Couden, 
Mrs. William G. Dana, Frank A. Dewick, 
Harold W. Gay, Walter E. Mitchell, 
Arthur E. Mason, Lester W. Nerney, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce, Harold E. Sweet; 
honorary trustee, Rev. Arthur W. Grose, 
ID) ID 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Edward Day is a Unitarian minister, 
and is widely known as an Old Testament 
scholar who is both critical and reverent. 
His most important contributions are to 
the New Theism. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
of Universalist churches in New Hamp- 
shire and secretary of the State Conven- 
tion. 

Hornell Hart is professor of Social 
Ethics in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Harold W. Sanford is associate editor of 
The Democrat and Chronicle, and a former 
trustee of the Unitarian church in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot is minister of 
the Unitarian church in St. Paul, Minn., 
and chairman of the Commission of 
Appraisal. 


ae 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS IN BOSTON 


Dr. Jennings, Executive Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, was 
announced as the speaker at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting on Jan. 20, and Rev. 
Luther Morris of Stoughton was to have 
conducted the morning’s devotions. Both 
were kept from the ministers’ gathering by 
funeral services. Dr. Huntley of Peabody 
substituted for Mr. Morris, and Dr. Bissell 
of Grove Hall, at the urgent request of 
the officials of the Ministers’ Association, 
repeated the address he had given recently 
before the Universalist Club of Boston. 
The subject was “The Church in Direct 
Action.” Dr. Bissell in this message gives 
the most logical appeal for the mission and 
work of the church that has been offered to 
any group about Boston for many a month. 
As an answer to much which misses the 
great aims and purposes of religion, Dr. 
Bissell should be heard by many of our 
church groups. 

Following immediately upon Young 
People’s Sunday, Jan. 26, the Ministers’ 
Meeting on Monday, Jan. 27, was given 
over to the young people. Miss Ida Metz 
of Simmons College, head of the Commis- 
gion for Social Reponsibility for the Y. P. 
R. U. and the Y. P. C. U., was the speaker. 
Her address was enilghtening, and dis- 
closed that the young people are dead in 
earnest in the matter of building a clean, 
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fit world in which to live. Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster of South Weymouth had charge of 
an inspiring devotional service. 

Through February tke meetings will be 
quite closely of a denominational character. 
Dr. Ayres was the speaker on Feb. 8, his 
subject being ‘‘Denominational Loyalty.” 

On Feb. 10, there will be a union meeting 
of Congregationalists, Unitarians, and Uni- 
versalists. Dr. Charles R. Joy will speak 
upon “The Church, so conceived and so 
dedicated, shall it perish from the earth?” 

On Feb. 17, Rev. Edgar R. Walker will 
have for his subject ‘‘Lenten Observances,” 
and Dr. U. S. Milburn, on Feb. 24, will 
discuss ‘Recruiting Membership.” 

L. W.C. 


ok * 


CHURCH FOUNDED IN 1812 


Just 124 years ago the Universalist 
Society was incorporated in Brunswick, 
Me., and on Sunday, Jan. 19, impressive 
services were held at the church, a custom 
which the pastor, Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
wishes to establish each year, known as 
Founders’ Day. The anniversary was 
observed with a sermon, ‘‘When Christen- 
dom was Universalist,” together with an 
exhibit of old photographs, one of which 
was loaned by the library of Bowdoin 
College, showing Maine Street and the old 
Universalist church building on the corner 
of Mason and Maine Streets. This picture 
is earlier than most of old Maine Street, 
for it shows the tower on the First Parish 
Church, in the distance. The Pejepscot 
Historical Society loaned for this purpose 
the minute-hand of the town clock on the 
tower of the old church. The original 
document of the founding of the society, 
for many years in the possession of the 
late Frank Stetson, whose father was one 
of the founders, and given by the church 
to the historical society, was on exhibition, 
also the original door-handle and latch 
from the Mason Street Church, loaned by 
Benjamin L. Furbish, and two photographs 
of the old church, loaned by Lewis W. 
Stuart, one dating back to 1870, the other 
to 1850. 

Two of the oldest members were present, 
Mrs. William J. Frost, whose father, John 
Swift, gave the Universalists permission to 
build a church on his property in 1846, 
and Fred I. Richardson. 

On Jan. 20, 1812, a group of Brunswick 
residents gathered together and made the 
following agreement: “‘We, whose names 
are hereunder written, do profess to be- 
lieve in the doctrine of universal salvation 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
feeling it our duty, as well as our privilege 
and highest happiness, to worship the one 
living and true God in Christ Jesus, do 
hereby agree and enter into solemn cove- 
nant to assemble together as a religious 
society on the Sabbath as often as we can 
conveniently, to worship the most high 
God, and that we will pay our proportion 
towards the expense of procuring a con- 
venient place for convening together for 
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public and social worship, and for the sup- 
port of public teachers of piety, religion, 
and Christian morality in our society.” 
Thirty-one men signed this agreement, and 
in October of that year the society was 
legally incorporated as the First Universal 
Christian Society in Brunswick. 

In 1827 the society was named the 
Universalist Society of Brunswick. In 
1829 a meeting-house was built on Fed- 
eral Street and the corner of Franklin 
Street. In 1846 the Universalists built a 
church on the corner of Mason and Maine 
Streets and united with the Unitarian 
church of Topsham, calling the organiza- 
tion the Mason Street Religious Society. 

Many prominent ministers conducted 
services at the church, among them Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. 

In 1884 fire wiped out the Universalist 
church and the same year the society pur- 
chased the Pleasant Street property, where 
the present church stands. 

Among living ministers who have served 
as pastors are Rev. Leroy Coons, D. D., 
now superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention; Rev. James F. 
Albion, S. T. D., of Framingham, retired; 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe of the Inman Street 
Universalist Church, Cambridge; Rev. 
Harold I. Merrill; Rev. Harry Shook, 
retired, Concord, N. H., and Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, D. D., retired, New Hampshire. 

During the 124 years the religious 
pioneering has been carried on. The 
church is on a sound footing financially 
and has everything to work with.— Helen 
A. Campbell, in Boston Evening Transcript. 

ca 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The 1986 National Summer Meetings 
at Ferry Beach Park will be instrumental 
in promoting the four-fold program. Uni- 
versalists will gather from over a large 
territory and during a week of fellowship 
at a charming seaside resort learn how they 
as leaders in local churches can push 
forward toward the objectives of the 
program. Those familiar with the Ferry 
Beach life and atmosphere know the spirit- 
ual quickening, the feeling of God’s near- 
ness, that arise out of the daily activities, 
from morning devotions to evening friend- 
ship circle. Every pastor of a church with- 
in reasonable distance of Ferry Beach who 
wants his parish to forge ahead with the 
denominational program, ought to plan 
now for representation at the institutes 
for young people, church school workers, 
church extension leaders, laymen, world 
affairs students—and the pastor himself 
should seek the fine comradeship and in- 
spiration of the Ministers’ Conference. 

Letters are coming to the secretary of 
the Association giving proof of enthusiasm 
and zeal in the campaign for members. 
Local booster committees are being formed. 
Those Ferry Beach supporters outside the 
sphere of local committees will receive 
communications directly from the secre- 
tary; any who would do the favor of re- 


mitting their dollar for 1986 dues without 
being solicited can help reduce the expense 
of solicitation. Send to 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Rey. O. Howard Perkins succeeded Dr. 
Shinn as head of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association. A letter from Addie L. Ryder 
of Lynn tells of the devotion of Mr. Per- 
kins in building a “greater Ferry Beach”’ 
in the pre-war years. Shortly after his 
death in 1914 Ferry Beachers attending a 
reunion in Boston voted to honor Mr. Per- 
kins by naming the pine grove the Per- 
kins Memorial. Somehow the matter was 
forgotten. Descriptive material prepared 
for the forthcoming Universalist Year Book 
brings this memorial to public notice. 

* * 


THE PASADENA JUBILEE 


Throop Memorial Church of Pasadena is 
preparing to celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary. This church had its beginning in 
1886, when on a Sunday afternoon a 
little group of people assembled in Williams 
Hall for the purpose of holding a devo- 
tional religious service and listening to a 
sermon on the teachings and essential 
principles of the Universalist faith. 

This meeting was arranged by the ini- 
tiative action of Mr. Amos G. Throop. A 
few years previously Mr. Throop had 
moved from Chicago to Los Angeles, and 
now, in this year 1886, he had chosen to 
make Pasadena his home and the scene of 
his activities. During the remaining eight 
years of his life he was destined to become 
deeply interested in the civic welfare of 
Pasadena, serving as a member of the city 
council and for two years as mayor. He 
became the founder of a great educational 
institution in Pasadena, a scientific school 
originally incorporated as Throop Uni- 
versity, which has been perpetuated in the 
famous California Institute of Technology. 

In Chicago Mr. Throop had been a 
member of a Universalist church; and in 
his new environment he felt the need of a 
church of his own liberal Christian faith. 
Inspired by missionary zeal, he personally 
undertook a quest for Pasadenans who 
might be interested in Universalism. It is 
said that he found only seven people who 
were interested, and only one of these had 
been connected with a Universalist church. 
But for “Father” Throop that was enough 
for a beginning. It was as a result of his 
effort that this first meeting was held. 
This was followed by regular services of 
worship, and, after a few weeks, resulted 
in the organization of a religious society to 
be known as the First Universalist Parish 
of Pasadena. Later on, the parish was 
incorporated under the laws of California, 
and a church organization was completed 
according to the doctrines, government 
and discipline authorized by the Univer- 
salist Church. 

It is this beginning and the subsequent 
progress of the church duringa half-century 
that the Universalists of Pasadena are 
preparing to commemorate. 


The celebration will extend through the 
week, Feb. 16-23 inclusive. The Sunday 
morning services will be as usual on both 
Sundays, with the minister, Rev. Robert 
Cummins, preaching. Sunday, the 16th, 
at 4.30 there will be a vesper hour in 
charge of Dr. W. C. Selleck of Riverside, 
honoring the ministers of the church. At 
8 p. m. there will be a public service in 
the name of liberal religion. All liberal 
churches of Southern California are invited, 
several of the ministers participating. 
Greetings from these churches will be 
brought by Dr. Ernest Caldecott of the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles. 
Dr. Theodore G. Soares of Pasadena will 
preach the occasional sermon. Wednesday 
at 6.30 p. m. the Founders Dinner will be 
held, to be followed by a play dealing with 
the history of the church, written by 
Helen Henry and directed by Mabel 
Young Shraeder. Thursday there will be a 
program honoring the women of the church. 
Sunday, the 238d, there will be a service at 
8 p. m. in which the community will par- 
ticipate. Pasadena’s downtown churches 
and their ministers will be represented. 
Dr. Daniel F. Rittenhouse will bring greet- 
ings from these churches; Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan of California Institute of Tech- 
nology will pay a tribute to “Father” 
Throop, and Dr. Robert Freeman will 
preach the occasional sermon. 


Notices 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935 . 
February 9—G. S. S. A. American Missionary 
Offering. 
February 28—Loyalty Sunday. 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 
W.N. M. A.) 
April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G. 5S. S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27——Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
CEEnRe 
KING'S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 


Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Feb. 11-14: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

Feb. 18-19: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 20-21: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 


(Dedication Day, 


SHOULD BE IN 

EVERY HOME! 
The Masterpiece of Literature 
B Call, or send for catalog 
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BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie! 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
op the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte o' 


guests 


| Local and Subur an | 
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eients the price is $1.25 a day. 


St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Manacers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


the city. The price of rooms with board, in: luding 
lignt and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 


During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 


For further information please address the Su- 
permtendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
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In the Living Way 


Notes of 


Nature, Life, Ethics and Literature 
By 
Charles C. Conner 


What Clergymen and Others Say of the Book 


Lee S. McCollester, D. D.: It has an element of fine literary and spiritual 
values, such as these times call for. 


Harold E. B. Speight, D. D.: It will excellently serve to encourage the 
best aspirations of a quiet and receptive reader. 


Jabez T. Sunderland, D. D.: I have read it with much interest. It is 
full of bright and suggestive thoughts. 


Lyman Ward, Principal of the Southern Industrial Institute: ‘In the 
Living Way” is a choice book. The language used is from the best 
vintage of our mother tongue. 


Ezekiel Leavitt, Jewish rabbi and poet: It is a fine piece of literature. 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse, American poet and lecturer: I often keep upon 
my desk books of this sort to dip into and reinforce myself in flag- 
ging moments. 


Sylvia H. Bliss, Vermont author: Everywhere I find fine thought, in- 
dicating insight and a wide acquaintance with literature. The book 
is one to take up frequently for a few moments’ enjoyment and 
mental quickening. 


Harry Elmore Hurd, native New Hampshire author: ‘In the Living 
Way” is as cosmopolitan as life—if you cut it anywhere, it would 
bleed . . . . it is a book with which one might live. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson would like Mr. Conner’s essays if he were still burning 
his lamp in Old Concord. Yes, ‘‘The creative is the truly prophetic’ 
—this book is both a creation and a prophecy. 


Supplied at $1.50 postpaid 
by the 
UNIVERSALIST PUELISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street ae ae ae Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schor 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D, 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S.. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. & 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious- 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. [ts courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and’ 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed’ 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Harle S. Wallace, Head’ 
master 
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Crackling 


The reporter was sent to write up a 
charity ball. Next day the editor called 
him to his desk. 

“Look here, what do you mean by this? 
‘Among the most beautiful girls was Hora- 
tio Lucien Dingley.’ Why, you crasy 
idiot! Old Dingley isn’t a girl—and be- 
sides he’s one of our principal stockhold- 
ers.” 

“T can’t help that,” returned the realis- 
tic reporter. ‘‘That’s where he was.”— 
Masonic Craftsman. 

The theater was in an uproar. 

“They’re calling for the author,” said 
the manager. 

“But I can’t make a speech!’ replied the 
man responsible for the play. 

The manager grabbed the playwright 
and impelled him along the passage. As 
he shoved him toward the curtain he said 
curtly: “‘Well, just go in front and tell 
them you’re sorry.”—Hudson (N. Y.) 
Star. 

“Aunt Chloe,’ said the house guest, 
“they tell me you remember the War of 
STAY 4 

“No, sah!” said Aunt Chloe. “I used 
to remember it; but I done forgot it since 
I got religion.”—Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram. 

* * 

Mother: “‘You good-for-nothing! Why 
don’t you take a pattern from your father?” 

Son: “‘What has he done?” 

Mother: “Why, he has just got two 
years off his sentence for good conduct.”’— 
Lektyr. 

A petition to the commissioners of Clay 
County, Kentucky, asks for a ladder to 
the moon. If intelligently pushed, this 
could gradually supersede the Townsend 
plan.—Atlania Constitution. 

* * 

“‘T took the recipe for this cake out of the 
cook book,” exclaimed the young bride. 

“You did perfectly right,” said the 
husband. ‘It should never have been in 
there.” —Hachange. 

* * 

Teacher: “Johnny, what do you consider 
the greatest accomplishment of the ancient 
Romans?” 

Johnny: “Speaking Latin.”—American 
Girl. 

* * 

“Tommy Simpson, have you any good 
excuse for being late this morning?” 

Tommy: ‘“Yes—we had waffles and syrup 
for breakfast.”’— Pathfinder. 

* * 


“Mutiny on the Bounty” is not a story 
of people who refused to accept relief- 
money.—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 

* * 

—’s throw bettered by three and 
four-quarters inches the previous record.— 
Port Arthur (Tex.) paper. 


cA Signed Advertisement 


WE HAVE STARVED 


The General Sunday School Association 
Long Enough 


If you believe 


in having a Universalist Church tomorrow 


If you believe 
that the United States of America needs voters of 
fair mind, unselfish spirit and real patriotism 


If you believe 
in breaking the shackles of superstition and giving boys 
and girls the glorious liberty of the children of God 


If you believe 


in putting the latest and best helps into the hands of 
parents and church school teachers 


HELP RAISE THIS G. 8. S. A. BUDGET 


Send checks now to the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church, or to any 
oficer or clerk, or come in person with silver 
certificates, Federal Reserve Notes, U. S. Notes 
or coin of the realm, to Sixteen Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


Feb. 8, 1936 


